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The “Know How’ is the principa! 
ingredient of successful service in 
any trade, profession, business or 


industry. 
More than fifty years of pioneering 
and developing specialized Group 
Insurance plans (now protecting 
more than one millon employees wo ‘ 
and dependents) has produced .a 
staff of Home Office and Field (= « 
representatives who KNOW HOW 
to best serve the insurance needs w~ ‘ 
of the Textile Industry and its Pl 
WOrkKers. 
> 
Their experience is yours for the 
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your sizing kettle! This size-builder meets a demand for better fibre @ *™ 
lay, smoother warps and easier weaving. Add it to your regular size mixture | “ea 
(about 3 pounds per 100 pounds of starch) and note the improvement. Size @ :.. 
Check-up tests we have made for mills showed superior warp strength, 
smoother warps and no loss of elasticity when HOUGHTO-WAX was added to 
the size formula. And results indicated less starch needed—an important item 
today. With HOUGHTO-SIZE softener and HOUGHTO-WAX you ll have asiz- 
ing combination that can’t be beat. Write E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia 


Wax 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Subscription $1.50 per year in 
advance. Entered as selond-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postffioce, Charlotte, N. C., under Act of Congress, March 2, 1897. 
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SGETTING THE MOST FROM WIND 


THIS IS NO. 60 


Information about winding designed to show improvements : 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


OF A SERIES ON 


Fig. 1 New Spindle Holder Bearing Plate (44-278-3P3X) 


NEW SPINDLE HOLDER 
BEARING PLATE (Roto-Coner*) 


A new design of Spindle Holder Bearing 
Plate permits adjustment to compensate 
for wear in the Spindle Holder Bearing, 
Plates and Dashpot Link Stud Blocks. 
Such wear would otherwise allow play be- 
tween the Upper and Lower Plates and the 
Link Stud Block (A) so that the Cone 
Holder would be free to bounce on the 
Rotary Traverse. 

The new Plate is made in two parts, the 
Plate itself (B) and a Block (C) — held 
together by a screw (D) and washer. The 
comtacting surfaces of the two pieces are 
milled at an angle of 7°, and the screw hole 
in the Plate (B) is elongated to allow the 
Block (C) to be moved along the angular 
surface. By means of this adjustment, the 
shoulder of the Plate can be increased so 
that it will take up the play and prevent 


bouncing. 


WINDING COVERED ELASTIC YARN 


(No. 50 Winding Machine) 
The Standard Pineapple Cone Attach- 
ment with Roller Bail is now being used to 


wind covered rubber yarn. As the package 
is contacted not by the Thread Guide but 


ee our Catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK 


23.6.3 


by the Roller Bail (A), density is reduced, 
and there is no scrambled yarn, so that 
knitting is better than from the ordinary 
package. 

Minor changes are required in the At- 


’ tachment. The inner leg of the Thread 


Guide (B) has an angular bend that pro- 


' jects over the outer leg, providing a lock to 


prevent the yarn rising too high in the 
Guide. A Bail (C), attached under the Clip 


Fig. 2 No. 50 Winding Machine equip- 
ped for winding covered rubber yarn 


* 


Screws, is used to give the yarn direction 
to the Thread Guide. 

Rubber yarn is nearly always wound 
from skeins and Compensator 90-935-30X 
is used. It is connected with the stopping 
mechanism of the machine and will stop the 
machine without breaking the yarn if a 
tangle occurs. Because of this fact it 1s 
advisable to use the Compensator even 
if winding overend. 

Base tapers of cones vary from 29° to 
40°, and tapers at the apex from straight 
front to 43°, according to the position of 
the screw in the cam. 


NO. 44 TENSION BRACKETS USED ON 
NO. 60 


All the advantages of the wide variety of 
Tension Brackets used on the Roto- 


Coner* (No. 44) are available for the No. 60 
Winding Machine. : 


Fig. 3 No. 60 Machine equipped to ac- 
commodate No. 44 Tension Brackets 


Tension Bracket Holder 60—-1028-3X 
(A), attached to the frame at the left side 
of the spindle, is so designed that any of the 
No. 44 Tension Brackets can be mounted 
on it by two standard screws (B). 

A special Breakage Lever 60-49-43 is 
used with this Holder. 

With overend supply, the Supply Rod 
Bracket 60-144-7JAX is used. If the sup- 
ply is from skeins overhead, a compensator 
44—438-2CAXAA (C) is attached to the 
under side of the Tension Bracket. 

The same Tension can be used on the 
No. 40 Machine by mounting a special 
Tension Bracket Holder 40-743-3 on the 
Tension Bracket Rod. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. September 1946 


“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON PHILADELPHIA UTICA CHARLOTTE ATLANTA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES MONTREAL and HAMILTON 
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AT ITS SIMPLE AND EFFICIENT BEST! 


Card Room 
Chart: Tempera- 
ture holds 
around 85° and 
humidity 
at 50% 


Weave Room 
Chart: Tempera- 
ture and relative 
humidity almost 
coincide at 80. 


Spinning Room 


Modern, insulative glass AMCO fan units for con- 

bricks pave the way to trolling air intake are Chart: Yempera- > 
interior beat and moisture easily installed without ture 85° and rel- J 
control. AMCO fan-pow- sacrifice of interior ma- ative humidity at 
ered air intakes alternate chine set-up. Atomizers are 52%. 

with automatically con- self-cleaning, cutting main- 

trolled vents. tenance costs to the bone. 


| Sgoetaneae that the reduction of excessive temperature and 


the holding of humidity at correct levels are essential FEATURES OF AMCO 
to efficient production and worker health and comfort, | HUMIDIFICATION AND COOLING 
Marion Manufacturing Company took action—had an ° Reduces excessive temperature and 
AMCO Evaporative Cooling System installed —and got holds relative humidity at point best 


accountable results. The three charts from separate plant suited to fibre and process. 


departments provide a graphic record of the ideal conditions : + a ogg in high friction 


maintained by the AMCO system. | ¢ Assures evener yarn counts and 


No rambling duct lines are necessary with AMCO., increases breaking strength. 


Gradually increases regain for 


Relative humidity is precise] intained by introduci 
good roving and consequent better 


atomized water spray, and the frictional heat of high speed spinning. 
machines is absorbed by evaporation of the moisture in © Drafting of fibres smoother and 
conjunction with carefully controlled air-flow. | more compact, 


An AMCO engineer will be glad to show you how, with * Waste and fly greatly reduced. 


* No cumbersome ducts to require 


this system, you oderniz imply and eco- : 
aystemn, you Can modernize your plant simply cleaning and obstruct light. 


nomically to get greater speed and output that pays profits © Easier to install — minimum disrup 


in these competitive times, tion. 


¢ High flexibility to meet changing 
room conditions. 


AM () | ¢ Minimum maintenance. 
( : ¢ Amco Evaporative Cooling utilizes 


your present humidification system. 


HUMIDIFICATION and COOLING ° Increases worker comfort. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. arFitiATED WITH GRINNELL COMPANY, INC., PROVIDENCE, R. |. » BOSTON + ATLANTA * CHARLOTTE 
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Rests to Inveased Production 


More Production with 


High Grade Yarns 


Well pa filling gives you 


More and Better Cloth 
Lower Weaving Costs 


_ Production standards in your weave room cannot be 
maintained if the filling has too many slubs, knots, or 
imperfections caused by poor piecing. Your filling. 
must be conditioned to weave off cleanly. 


One of the vital factors in weave room efficiency is well prepared 
yarns—yarns that allow you to run your looms at the High Speeds 
for which they are designed. Weak filling increases your weaving 
costs and makes more work for the weaver. Assign one of your 


best men to 


Inspect the Filling at Frequent Intervals. 


You can often reduce or eliminate slough-offs—fertile source of 
filling breaks—by a change in the build of the filling or the length 
of the traverse. 


ad Under most conditions you will obtain the best results if the 
wraps of filling on the bobbin have a ratio of approximately 3 to | 
with the ring rail moving up slowly and down fast. On practically 
all numbers of filling the length of traverse should be from 1-3/4” 
to 2”. The filling should be spun or wound on the bobbin as 


firmly as possible. 


You should give serious consideration to bobbin design when 
replacing older units with our up-to-date High Speed X Series 
Looms. You need new style bobbins with the non-slough feeler 
step. Old bobbins may prove to be entirely inadequate for 
higher speeds. We can help you in the selection of the correct 


a 


bobbin. 
Do not limit your success by holding 
gs : to previously accepted standards. 
Fifth in a Series 
Of What Well-Managed Mills 
w | Are Doing to Get the Best DRAPER CORPORATION 
i Results in Weaving HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 


J 
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Reduce Shrinkage 
2 with precision-made 
:  TUFFERIZED 
: CARD CLOTHING 


IF YOUR card clothing is worn, or ground down so it does 
not give the proper carding action your losses in raw stock 


may be serious. 


Tufferized Card Clothing, properly operated, will reduce these 


losses and convert them into strong, uniform yarns. 


Have a Howard representative examine your card clothing. 
He will help you determine whether waste is excessive and 


make suitable recommendations. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N. C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Pa., Blanco, Tex. 


TUFFER PRODUCTS 


Card Clothing for Woolen, 
Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos 
and Silk Cards « Napper 
Clothing, Brush Clothing, 
Strickles, Emery Fillets. Top 
Flats Recovered and extra 
sets loaned at all Plants. 
Lickerins and Garnet Cyl- 
inders from 4 to 30 inches 
and Metallic Card Breasts 
Rewired at Southern Plant 
e Midgley Patented, and 
Howards Special Hand 
Stripping Cards e Inserted 
Eye & Regular Wire Heddles 


Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Lid., Toronto 2 
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Styled by Crestlee 
shrinkage -controlled with 


| | ae Here’s double value now being offered to the consumer. It’s 4 
| Crestlee design in winter white, done in wool that has been 
i treated with LANASET* Resin—for lasting washability! And 
| what could have stronger consumer appeal than white wool 
| that can be hand washed repeatedly with no risk of appreciable 
shrinkage! | 

LANASET Resin is now proving itself*in sportswear and 
other apparel offered by leading stores. Why not let it give 
| your woolens the potent sales appeal of washability? Our 
| AMDNEAM CYAMAIED COMPANY Technical Staff will gladly advise you on its application. 
TEXTILE RESIN DEPARTMENT 


BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 


New York Boston Philadelphia 


Providence . Charlotte . Chicago *Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. +Trade-mark of American Cyanamid Company 


LanaseT Resin « Sueerset’ Resin Agrorext Sor7vencer Lacetrt Resin 
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(FROM THE FILES OF 
MEINHARD, GREEFF & CO., INC.) 


During the war, a well-known selling 
agency sacrificed the civilian markets for 
patriotic reasons and sold millions of dol- 
lars of woolen piece goods and blankets 
to the Army and the Navy. 


BLY. 

? 


When the war was over, this enterprising 
outfit had the idea that it could convert 
the olive-drab and navy-blue surplus into 
colorful, useful, and salable fabrics for the 
hungry civilian market. However, the 
Government demanded cash for the deliv- 
ery of these materials and so these men 
who were well known to Meinhard, 
Greeff, came and presented the problem. 


Sensing the usefulness and timeliness of 
this operation, and with great confidence 
in the ability of this concern, Meinhard 
put up the cash as the Government re- 
quired. In fact by April, 1946, a million 
and a quarter dollars of Meinhard’s money 
was tied up in these materials as they were 
being reprocessed. By October, woolen 
materials worth $3,000,000 had been re- 
colored, restyled, and sold to the civilian 
market, and Meinhard was paid back. 


Shy 


Jig 


not iron clad dictum. i 


& In C 51 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
t 7 ° ASHLAND 4-7885 


FACTORING FOUNDED ON SERVICE 
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THIS FACT FOR A MOMENT... 


tif Whether your frames are equipped with flat clearers or 

iy) HERE ARE IMPORTANT REASONS revolving clearers, there is a specially engineered Dayco 

ty, WHY YOU SHOULD USE DAYCOS Roll Covering designed to give you greater uniformity of 

| Dayco Roll Coverings do this because they have ideal 

Ly, | ‘More foreign elements removed cushion, exactly the right coefficient of friction and are 

hi i unaffected by humidity changes or temperature extremes 

if ve compounded for uni- throughout an exceedingly long life. Their surface is so 

tough that it never grooves, hollows out, flattens or dis- 

hy torts. Since Daycos are static free, lapping up is practi- 

| Equally effective for special types cally unknown. 

Daycos lower your costs, too, because accurate account- 

ing records have proved that the cost-per-hour of opera- 

tion with Dayco Roll Coverings is definitely less. 

re ee Check the nine advantages listed at the left which you : 
i} ut affected by temperature get with Dayco Roll Coverings. ‘Then let us prove these 7 
ish gun specially engineered cots can help you raise both your a 
| ; Oil resisting and static free. quality standards and your production curve. Write t 
by No grooving—less ends down. today for complete information. . 
Easy to apply. | 
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THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DAYTON 1, OHIO « MAIN SALES OFFICE: GREENVILLE, S. C. 


THE MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
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Typical Packages 
Wound at High Speed 


A package dyer’s production is limited to a large 
extent by the capacity of his winding department. 
Hence it is important for him to get maximum winding 
production with minimum investment, low operating 
cost and few repairs. 

Foster Model 102’s in the package dyeing industry 
are regularly running at high speed, giving twice the 
production of obsolete winding machines with a reduc- 
tion in operating cost of 33 1/3%. Repair costs are also 
low,— as little as $3.50 per year per 100 spindle 
machine in many cases, 


DYEING QUALITY MAINTAINED 


With all these savings there is no sacrifice in package 


10 


_ out loss in penetration or levelness. That’s because the 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


Southern Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Canadian Representative, Ross-Whitehead & Co., Ltd., 
University Tower Bidg., 660 St. Catherine St., West, Montreal, Quebec 


“dyeability”. In fact the trend among dyers using 
Model 102’s is toward larger and larger packages with: 


drum wind gives uniform yarn speed and therefore 
uniform package density. 3 


ECONOMY FEATURES INCLUDE — 


— self threading tension and slub catching attachment. : ‘© 
Automatic size stop motions, which stop package at 2 
any predetermined diameter, eliminating hand gauging. 
Flexibility (angle of wind easily changed and machinei 
may be readily equipped for cone winding if desired. ) 3 


Bulletin A-95 on request. 
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NOW AS EVER... THE MASTER SALESMAN 


APPEALING to the emotions, color is more persuasive than a thousand words. 
All races, all ages respond to it. In the case of textile “convenience items’’, such 
as suspenders, garters and belts, particularly, it is almost a 


factor in a sale. 


lways the deciding 


With an experience of 36 years in yarn dyeing, Franklin Process can help you 
to select your colors wisely, from a manufacturing as well as a°merchandising 
standpoint. Service in other respects is also outstanding, for we can deliver from 
four separate plants, if necessary, with a capacity of over 800,000 Ibs. a week. 


In any case color quality will be uniform for all plants use identical formulas 
for standard shades and the same type of dyeing equipment. 


LARGEST PACKAGE DYERS IN THE WORLD 
New York Representative, 40 Worth St. 


GREENVILLE CHATTANOOGA 
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and small, with little or no 
MR. that’s the eries oF other reed 
all times to serve all potential 
of indu son customers. 


es, Mr. Industrialist, 


an industrial products for valiant 
wil 


full! 


ately, 


the ts StU ll tru 
The demand for Soda Ash—as 
well as the demand for Caustic at 4 

i Soda, Bicarbonate of Soda and Liquid ; eson 
Chlorine — continues to be far greater Caustic Sodo . Soda Ash . Bicarbonate of Soda 
than the supply; in fact, the Situation is Products . Synthetic Solt 
es Gas . Sodium Chiorite Products . Sodium Methylate 


even more critical than in May, 1945 Mathieson Alkali Works (Inc.) 


» when the above advertisement appeared, © East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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ERE is DURABLE water 
repellency that can be ap- 
plied to any properly prepared 
cotton, rayon or wool fabric with 
no extra handling in the mill. 
Repel-O-Tex-treated fabrics re- 
quire no curing, washing or after- 
treatment. They can be handled 
in the normal manner. This 
means DURABLE water repel- 
lency at no greater cost than is 
produced by ordinary fugitive 
water-repellent finishes. 
Fabrics treated with Repel-O- 
Tex D3 and D4 conform to 


normal low temperature washing 
tests and to dry cleaning tests. 
Spray ratings of 190 are obtained 


after treatment, and of 70 or 


better after three dry cleanings 


or three washings. What’s more, 


treated fabrics are also stain and 


perspiration resistant. 
By varying mixtures of Repel- 
O-Tex.D3 and D4 in any re- 


quired proportion, you get not 


only DURABLE effective water 
repellency, but also any desired 
hand or finish. 
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For such low cost improvement in DURABLE water repellency and 
finish . .. more merchandising appeal . . . investigate Repel-O-Tex. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY 2, N. 4. 
CHICAGO + PROVIDENCE + CHARLOTTE ATLANTA LOS ANGELES 


In Ganada: ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., LTD.—MONTREAL, TORONTO, ST. JOHNS, QUE. 
For Export: ONYX INTERNATIONAL, JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 


CHEMICALS FOR DYEING AND FINISHING 
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MOST AMERICAN COTTON MILLS HAVE ADOPTED THE 
BARBER-COLMAN SYSTEM OF SPOOLING AND WARPING 


SUPER-SPEED WARPER 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. 5S. 


About twenty-five years ago the first Barber-Colman Spoolers and Warpers 
were installed in a prominent American mill. These new machines aroused 
immediate interest among mill executives all over the country, because they 
offered advantages of economy and operation not previously attainable. Not 
only was the yarn handled at far greater speeds than before, but its condition 
was maintained to a much higher degree. Savings were achieved and production 
improved in the succeeding processes . . . slashing and weaving . . . as well as 
in the spooling and warping. Each mill that considers Barber-Colman equip- 
ment receives a detailed Proposal, based on a careful analysis of the mill’s own 
requirements, which shows accurately how much money the machines will 
save and how soon they will pay back the investment in them. Through the 
years improvements have been introduced to increase the efficiency and per- 
formance of the equipment. All these distinctive features have gained for 
the Barber-Colman System of Spooling and Warping outstanding recognition 

. . to the end that practically all American cotton mills have “standardized” 
on Barber-Colman equipment. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS.* WARP TYING MACHINES * DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


| 
| 
4 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLER 
q 
1 
BARBER-COLMAN COMPAN Y 
ROC K F O R OD we Be 
GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S. A. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
14 December 15, 1946 e@ TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Less wear 


Greater efficiency 


/ Lower maintenance costs 
Reduced fire hazard 


when the Gulf Lubrication Engineer is “772 He pidWe— 


GULF LUBRICATION ENGINEERS are spe- 
cialists in scientific textile mill lubrication. That's 


why they are “in the picture” in a majority of 
leading mills, co-operating closely with produc- 
tion and maintenance men to attain better all- 
round efficiency. 

By recommending the proper oils and greases 
for every moving part, and the best methods of 
application, Gulf Lubrication Engineers help to 


and cut maintenance and power costs. 


Call in a Gulf Lubrication Engineer today and 
let his knowledge and experience work for you 


on your maintenance problems. His helpful coun- 
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lessen wear, reduce fire hazard, improve output, 


The Gulf Lubrication Engineer in the picture (left) is 


checking loom lubrication in a prominent New England 
mill. 


sel—and Gulf’s complete line of more than 400 
quality oils and greases—are available to you 
through 1200 warehouses located in 30 states 
from Maine to New Mexico. Write, wire, or 


phone your nearest Gulf office. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


New Orleans Houston Lovisville - Toledo 


y 
| 
q 
/ 
| 
y | = 4, 
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n 
e 
7 Division Sales Offices: 
Boston New York Philadelphia - Pittsburgh Atlanta 
GULF 
"A LUBRICATION 
| 15 
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TEXTILE. Travelers 
LEATHERS 
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SPINDLE BUMPERS 


From the finest obtain- . 
able Leather.. Reg. U. S, Pet. Off. 


C H EC K $ T R A Pp S HICKS — AMERICAN — WILSON — U. S. STANDARD 


Made from the finest 


Hair-on leather. | Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 


entering the spinning ‘room since the 
Made from selected advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 
Hair-on leather. : 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
L U G 5 T R A Pp S A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 
| 
Strong, long wiht ae Manufactured only by the | 
Economical. 


MISCELLANEOUS LOOM LEATHERS NATIONAL RING TRAVELER C0. 
PA G E B E L T I N G . O . | 131 ik a N. C. 


TEXTILE PROCESS 


MINOTINTS 


Oil-base fugitive tints for all synthetic and natural fibers. 
: Identification — Lubrication — Conditioning 


RAYON OILS SS BASE OIL 
TINTINOLS MINEROL 
LYNOL | MEON 
_BRETON OILS FOR WOOL 
BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 
Offices and Works Established 1874 Southern Warehouse 
ELIZABETH, N. J. | CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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SELLING AGENTS 


COMPANY, INC. | 
) 90 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY | 


CHICAGO + BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA + ATLANTA « ST. LOUIS 


William Iselin & Co., Inc., Factors 
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| RAZOR is no better | 
its 


TO FRIENDS THROUGHOUT 
THE TEXTILE SOUTH 


cin Wishes for a 
Wherry, 
and a 


CECIL H. JARRETT & CO. 


P. 0. Box 647 - NEWTON, N. C. - Phone 154 | | 
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LAMBETH PRODUCTS than its CLOTHING 
FOR — ase SPOOLING, WEAVING Your face tells you that your safety razor needs a new § 


a a blade, but the stock in a card can’t complain about the 3 
2) condition or the suitability of the clothing you are using. | 
Eternal vigilance in the card room is your only guarantee | 
of efficiency and Ashworth service men can be of great 3 
help to you in this respect. They know from experienc: 
which is the best clothing for the purpose. They can also, 7 
if you desire, inspect your cards at regular intervals, free § 
of charge, and recommend a repair program which wil! 9 
involve minimum expense and minimum loss of productiv: 
time. 


AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. (Woolen Div.) ; 


Fall River*+{ Worcester*t Philadelphia*{{ Atlanta} 
Greenville/t Charlotte Dallast{ (Textile Sply. Co.) 
*Factory tRepair Shop {Distributing Point 


“BILTRITE” CANVAS LUG STRAP 


(PATENTED) 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES — CARD CLOTHING FOR COTTON, WOOL 
WORSTED, SILK, RAYON AND ASBESTOS CARDS AND FOR ALL TYPES © 
NAPPING MACHINERY * BRUSHER CLOTHING AND CARD CLOTHING FOr § 
SPECIAL PURPOSES « LICKERIN WIRE AND GARNET WIRE * SOLE DISTRIB 
UTORS FOR PLATT’S METALLIC WIRE * LICKERINS AND TOP FLATS RECLOTHED 


PIONEERS. 1N | 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. 
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3 Factories ...@ REPAIR SHOPS... 7 DISTRIBUTING POINTS 
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The patented features of design that make 
possible the “breathing action’ of Proctor 
impact drying, assure you the best possible 
results when it comes to drying cotton or wool 
stock or other fibrous materials. Stock dried 
in the Proctor impact type dryer is carried 
through the drying chambers on either a 
woven wire or perforated metal 
plate continuous conveyor. Heated 
air, at high velocity, is intermit- 
tently impinged against the bed of 
stock on the conveyor as it moves 
through the dryer. As the material 
is subjected to the impingement of 
air, it compresses and as it passes 
between one jet of air and the 
next, it expands, in a breathing- 
like action, as can be seen from the 
longitudinal view above. This move- 
ment—or ‘breathing action” —per- 
mits heated air to circulate all the 
way through the bed of material and pro- 
motes the uniform, thorough and rapid drying 
possible with this Proctor impact system. The 
temperatures within the dryer, as well as the 


velocity of the air circulation to which the 
stock is subjected, can be varied to suit the 
particular requirements of the material being 
dried. Considered from every angle, impact 
drying, with its “breathing action”, is the ideal 
method for the correct drying of fibrous mate- 
rials. If stock drying is a part of your plant 


operation, write today, telling us as much 
about your problem as possible. Our engineers 
will gladly show you how the Proctor impact 
dryer can fit into your production line. 


ASSURES THOROUGH, UNIFORM STOCK DRYING 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ. INC. FD PHILADELPHIA 20, PA. 
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Looking to the future 


with a proud past 
Ray Chemical Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Tested and Approved 
TEXTILE OILS 
CHEMICALS 
KND SOAPS 


—enables us to give you the BEST in the 


=< 


MANUFACTURE OF 


Steel Rolls 

Flyer Pressers 

Card Room Spindles 
Lifting Rods 


REPAIR OF 


Steel Rolls 
Roving Spindles 
Spinning Spindles 
Fiyers 


OVERHAULING OF 


Fly Frames 
Spinning Frames 
Twisters 
Spoolers 


MOVING OF 


All Kinds of Textile Machinery 


Southern 
SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Inc. 


WE MANUFACTURE, OVERHAUL AND REPAIR COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W. H. Monty, Pres. and Treas. 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


MULTI-V BELTS 


B. F. Goodrich Multi-V Belts are true V belts 
of straight side construction made in accu- 
rately machined molds. The two-ply cover 
takes plenty of wear and seals out moisture, 
oil and grit. Each load-carrying cord in the 
carcass is surrounded and cushioned in rubber, 
and the thick rubber base of the belts allows 
it to absorb the shock of sudden loads. The use 
of a special rubber compound in these belts 
produce 75 per cent less internal heat than 
other compounds, and the use of Agerite, a 
patented B. F. Goodrich ingredient, improves 
aging qualities as much as 200 per cent. 


Information on special 
B. F. Goodrich V-Belts 


WIRE GROMMET OPEN-END 
COTTON GROMMET OIL RESISTING 
STATIC DISCHARGING OIL PROOF 


is available on request 


fF. GOODRICH, INDUSTRIAL DIV. 


Low stretch cords—floating 
in rubber carry load, take 
shock. 


Flexible cover takes wear, 
seals carcass. 


“Cool Rubber” shock: 
absorber. No excess 
heat-producing fab- 
ric here. 


STOCKS CHARLOTTE & GREENVILLE 


THE ENGINEERING SALES 
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George Washington wrote in his diary: 
this manufactory, they have the new invented 
carding and spinning machines irae the latter 
would spin 84 threads at one time by one 
person... A number of looms, 15 or 16, were 
at work with spring-shuttles, which do more 
than double work esa The cotton stufls which 
they turn out excellent ‘of their kind, warp 
and filling both now of cotton. 


THE FIRST COTTON MILL IN AMERICA 


» Number Twelve in o series published os a Tribute to the Development of Weaving through the centuries 
In 1798, President Washington visited one of the 


new cotton spinning mills and noted it in his diary 


TALEY STARCHES 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Copyright 1946, A. E. Stoley Mig. Co., Decatur, Il 


ATLANTA 
SPARTANBURG 


Today—wmill operators realize the importance 


of proper starch selection for particular types 
of warps. They choose Staley Textile Starches 
because the strict uniformity of every ship- 
ment permits sizing formulas to remain con- 
Stant. Staley’s complete line of modified and 
unmodified starches —for every textile use — 
has been developed by skilled chemists and 
is under rigid laboratory control during every 
step of the processing. If you are not already 
a Staley customer, now is the time to get ac- 
quainted with their prompt service and com- 
plete cooperation. Staley’s can recommend 
the correct starch for all your sizing require- 


ments. . 


DALLAS 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
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Questions, answers and other material submitted by the readers for use in this column should be addressed to Field Editor, Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. Material need not be in any particular form, since it will be properly edited before publication. 


unt FROM OPENING 


Dear Sir: 


In the last [Nov. 15] issue of TEXTILE 
BULLETIN there appeared an article entitled 
“The Textile Graduate,’ by an anonymous 
writer. The attached is a reply to this article 
which I think is self-explanatory. If you 
choose to use this article you may do so as 
a signed article, which I prefer, or anony- 
mously if you think best... . 


John M. Caughman, 
Spartan Mills. 
‘Spartanburg, S. C. 


Thanks very much, Mr. Caughman. We 
like to present both sides of every question. 
Your article appears in this issue of TEXTILE 
BULLETIN. For the edification of the read- 
ers, Mr. Caunghman’s letter and article are 
in reply to an article by Contributor No. 2 
{The Bulletin Board, Nov. 15}. We hope 
that more and more readers will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to express their 
views through this medium.—Eds. 

Gentlemen 

For a considerable time, I was the re- 
ceiver of your TEXTILE BULLETIN, and was 
at a loss to know to whom I should give 
thanks until recently your representative 
{Mr. Shinn}. called by to see me to get my 
subscription. 

After Mr. Shinn explained to me _ the 
policy you use in connection with the dis- 
tribution of your paper to the various de- 
partment heads in all mills, I realized that 
your paper was doing something that was 
entirely different and new, so far as I have 
been able to learn. I feel that it certainly is 
worth while and should build up a splendid 
relationship between you and the textile or- 
ganization throughout our Southland. I 
would like to take this opportunity to per- 
sonally thank you for sending me your 
TEXTILE BULLETIN for a considerable time 
without charge, and to congratulate you on 
the policy your paper shows with reference 
to subscription. 

J. F. Byrd, 
Marshall Field & Co. 


§ Thank you, sir. For the past six years, 
TEXTILE BULLETIN Aas supplemented, and 
was the first textile journal to supplement 
its paid circulation with directed distribu- 
tion to key executives.—Eds. 


Leather Belting Co., 


Charlotte, 
North Carolina, U. S. A. 
Dear Sirs: 

With reference to your advertisement in 
TEXTILE BULLETIN, Volume 71, of the 15th 
October, 1946, we would be much obliged 


if you could send us a catalogue regarding’ 


the 3-Star Leather Belting with full instruc- 
tions. 
Yours faithfully, 
A. Saltiel, 
Manufacture Nationale De 
Convertures & Lainage. 


Alexandrie, le 29th November, 1946. 

{ To Charlotte Leather Belting Co., thank: 
for the letter. To A. Saltiel, merci beaucoup. 
The TeExTILE BULLETIN apparently is get- 
ting around these days.—-Eds. 


Gentlemen: 

..., I take this opportunity to reply to 
a letter by Mr. George S. Baker, Jr., which 
appeared in The Bulletin Board in a re- 
cent [Nov. 15} issue of TExtT1LteE BULLETIN 
and in which Mr. Baker takes an unwar- 
ranted blast at Southern cotton mills for 
“selling all the output of the mills through 
New York representatives” and further “we 
are unable to buy this product of the South 
here in the South, without going to New 
York to do so.” 

. . Very few selling agents located in 
the South simply because the Southern con- 
sumer market for cloth is not sufficiently 
large to warrant their operation. Were the 
cotton mills to sell direct to Southern con- 
sumers on small orders, the costs incurred 
in such sales would more than nullify the 
profit in manufacturing the cloth. 

The large established selling houses in 
New York handle a cotton mill's entire 
output of cloth in most cases, and relieve 
the mill of the expenses incurred in selling 
the cloth. In addition, the selling houses 
handle most of the paper work, and guar- 
antee the accounts for the mills, thus re- 
lieving the mills of additional burdens. . 


Let Mr. Baker remember that 
Southern censumers have been buying from 
New York selling houses for years with 
satisfactory results, arid that cloth of the 
kind he desires has been in short demand 
for some time, which may account for his 
inability to obtain it. 

Contributor No. 15. 


Dear Sir: 

. We are attaching the list to whom 
TEXTILE BULLETIN is to be mailed. The 
address of each will be care Virginia Mills, 
Inc., Swepsonville, N.C. 

Also attached is our check for $140.00 to 
cover the cost of these 28 subscriptions for 
a period of ave years at $5.00..... 

Virginia Miils, Inc. 
N. C. 


{ lt is interesting to note that all of these 
subscriptions go to the superintendent, over- 
seers and foremen who, it is expected, will 
make good use of the technical data and in- 
formation available in TEXTILE BULLETIN 
Plug }.—Eds. 


Dear Bulletin Board: 

Now what goes on? I have just searched 
the Dec. 1 issue from “‘Kiver to Kiver’’ and 
I find no Bulletin Board: But, alas, my 
Boy Scout training comes up. and I must b« 
fair. I think the article ['‘Personnel Man 
agement and Human Relationship’’} by Mr 
Thomas Carroll is one of the finest I have 
ever read in any textile publication and |! 
want to commend TExTILeE BULLETIN fo: 
publication of this article. 

In my work as second hand in the spin 
ning department, I always find that. th 
frames are in place (they are bolted to th: 
floor): The card room always gives us th 
roving we need and about the only thing: 
I have to worry or work with are peopl 
Anyone who has ever spun as much as thre: 
or four yards of cotton knows that a sectior 
man worth over ten cents per week must b: 
able to fx individual ends regardless of his 
ability to take a spinning frame apart and 
put it together blindfolded. But the man t 
whom you can really bow is the man wh 
can fix a fellow worker. The most delicate 
machine ever conceived is simple indeed 
compared to the human, and the man who 
can keep his fellow man happy on his job 
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The heart of your Loom is in the Harness, 
for upon these vitally important parts the 
quality and the output of your Loom de- 
pend. 


I¢ pays, therefore, to be most careful in the 
selection of such equipment. Be positive 
that your harness equipment has been de- 
veloped and engineered by an organization 
with the facilities, man power and back- 
ground to devote to the perfection and 


proper manufacture of such equipment. 


Ste-Hed-Co 


Loom Harness Equipment is made in 
four of the most modernly equipped 
plants in the industry, all of which 
are in a position to supply you with 
the most efficient product to help ob- 
tain top-notch quality and production 


from your looms. 


Standardize on 


Ste-Hed-Co 


Loom Harness Equipment—the most 
perfectly made and complete line in 


the Textile Industry. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


2100 W. ALLEGHENY AVE., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION 


621 E. McBEE AVE., GREENVILLE, S. C. 
PLANTS on BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga. Greensboro,N.C, Providence, R.1., 
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is worth his weight in 40-cent cotton. 
Please, Mr.’ Clark, gives us “more of the 
same.” James T. McMahon. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Q l’s nice to know you were looking for 
The Bulletin Board. You'll find it regu- 
larly in the 15th of the month issue. For 
‘more of the same,” keep reading TEXTILE 
BULLETIN. We're very much interested in 
this field of personnel relationships and will 
publish all the worthy material on it we 


can find.—Eds. 


Gentlemen: 

For the past year, many business 
firms have been coming to O. P. A. to get 
highly skilled and responsible employees. 
The growing number of these requests 
makes us think that members of your indus- 
try will want to know about the unusually 
well qualified people who are again avail- 
able for employment in business and indus- 


. We can now refer employers to 
many ty pes of very competent business spe- 
cialists, who have well-rounded experience 
in almost every industrial and commercial 
held. Many of these people have had un- 
usually broad experience in marketing and 
distribution, cost and price analysis, man- 
agement, administration, statistics, account- 
ing, law, economic analysis, etc. .... 

We will be glad to provide them 
employers] with the training and experi- 
ence records of people who have the quali- 
fications needed to meet their specific re- 
quirements, 

Employers can get these records by writ- 
ing to my office or to the personal office of 
nearest O.-P. A. regional or district office. 

Chairman, Employment Service, 

Office of Price Administration. 


{| Latest information here is that O. P. A. 
died a natural death some days ago, and 
that its functions were taken over by O. T. 
C., or some such alphabetical agency. It is 
felt, however, that O. P. A. was well enough 
known during its lifetime, particularly in 
the textile field, that its former address will 
probably still suffice —Eds. 


We invite the hard 
quently called upo® to Pp 
by doing them bette - 
tributing more to the textile 
we have learned and im 
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tile leather products it m 


THE ROUND TABLE 


jobs that we are ud 
roduce because 


we feel we 
-ndustry—and, 


prov ed our 


ence. Wherever 


eans just that. 


W. D. DODENHOFF COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


It seems that practically everyone in the 
textile industry knows almost all there is to 
know about the business. At least that’s the 
impression we get from the lack of questions 
aria requests for information submitted thus 

or. 

This section of The Bulletin Board is de- 
Signed to serve the readers as a clearing 
house for all types of technical and contro- 
versial matters. If you have any questions you 
would like to have answered or any matters 
on which you would lik 
one else, send it in to us care the Field 


Editor, TEXTILE BULL ETIN, P. O: Box 1225, 


is the opinion of some - 


Charlotte }, N. C. We'll publish: your question 
in this section, and in. the fo ee ig issue will 
publish the answers or replies from 


other readers. Send your and .an- 
swers in any form. you wish. We'll edit them 


properly before publication. All material used 


will be paid for at requiar space rates 
In the meantime there is a matter on whic! 
we would like some information. Probably you: 


bout the remark- 
able new Swiss 1oom, portediy being man- 
Pullme mn Co 


for we hove unapDdie unearth anv 


have heard at least rumors a 


ufactured in this country by tne 


concrete information,on the loom, how it oper 
ates, it or what. if any, mills 
are using ¢ tend to use it. Does. anybody 
know? 


MISCELLANY 


The number of cotton spindles in the 
South has increased from four million to 
over 19 million since 1900, while the num- 
ber of spindles in the remainder of the coun- 
try has decreased from 15 million to less 
than five million. 


In a recent fire 435 bales out of a total 
of 900 bales of cotton were burned, and all 
remaining bales were wet by water from 


are con- 


skills 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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sprinklers and hose streams. These 900 bales 
were stored in a single pile and when the 
fire broke out, the sprinklers could not be 
fully effective because of high piling and 
lack of aisles. A suggested standard, by the 
Associated Factory Mutual Record, is to 
store cotton bales in piles not over 15 feet 
high and at least three feet below sprinklers. 
Limit piles to 500 bales separated by an 
eight-foot longitudinal and ‘six-foot lateral 
aisles. 


In Kansas City, says Time, a restaurant 
owner phoned Mrs. Jane Kilroy, complained 
that her son had been there, had left his 
name all over the plate. 


The high winds reported a short while 
back were made up of the sighs of relief 
which issued from millions of throats when 
‘The Great Gargoyle’ finally sent the coal 
miners back to the pits. It will be interest- 
ing to watch developments in the next few 
months with Congress reportedly straining 
at the leash to get in high gear on labor 
legislation. It seems that John L. has mis- 
cued at last, and has included a lot of other 
unwilling labor leaders in his mistake. 


The authors of some books write as 
though their readers had nothing to do but 
kill time, and they might be right at that. 


There are 830 cotton, rayon and wool 
[spinning and weaving} mills in the. South, 
operating 19,285,906 spindles and 366,103 
looms. The South operated 17,028,028 active 
cotton spindles and consumed 763,427 bales 
of cotton in the period 1943-44, as com- 
pared to 4,396,890 spindles operated and 
85,257 bales of cotton consumed by all other 


states during the same period. 


What is a well-balanced man? There's a 
good definition of such a person on the of- 
fice wall of A. S. Magnant of the Beacon 
Mfg. Co.: ““A man who. is good enough to 


be decent, and bad enough to be human, 
who works enough to be useful, and who 
plays enough to be happy.—The Howard 
W ay. 
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ALS FOR 


TEXTILE PROCESSING 


For a ‘quarter of a century, outstanding 
mills have standardized their wet processing 
operations with HARTEX chemicals. HARTEX 
research, keeping pace with the latest develop- 
ment, has met every changing requirement of 
the textile industry. Always—all ways—Hart 
Products have done their job in rendering an 
efficient service to the textile industry. 

If you have a processing problem—let Hart 
research give you the benefit of this long mill 


experience. Write today for full information 
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on Hartex Products or send for a Hartex Spe- 


cialist to go over processing problems with you. 


HART PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1440 Broadway, New York 18,N. Y. 


HARTEX PRODUCTS 


Rayon Oils & Sizes 
Nylon Oils & Sizes 
Kier Bleaching Oils 
Finishing Oils 

Synthetic Detergents 
Conditioning Agents 
Scrooping Agents 
Sanforizing Oils 
Splashproof Compounds 


Delustrants 

Leveling Agents 
Cationic Softeners 
Cotton. Warp Dressings 
Wetting-Out Agents 
Weighting Agents 
Mercerizing Penetrants 


Send for free booklet, ‘Mercer- 
izing and ALK AMERCE — The 
Ideal Dry Mercerizing Penetrant”’ 


based on research 
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STABILITY 


CONTINUOUS 
LOW POWER 
CONSUMPTION 


Sinclair Lity WHITE OIL, properly 
selected for the specific service,aids 


in reduction of power cost. 


Correct lubrication assures mini- 
mum friction, long bolster life, and 
low power consumption in continu: 


ous operation. 


Lity Wuite Oits are highly fin- 
ished spindle oils. They possess sta- 
bility characteristics to resist deterioration. Viscosity does not increase 
in use. Bolsters are free from deposits. & 


These oils are made from selected crudes. Tough film strength and high 
lubricity are built into the oil through special refinement. | 


Lity WHITE OILs are made in viscosities to suit all package loads and 5 


spindle speeds. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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The Burden Borne 


By JOHN M. CAUGHMAN, General Superintendent, Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 


UR textile schools and their graduates do not need 

defending, so a reply to the article, “The Textile 
Graduate” (TEXTILE BULLETIN, Oct. 15, 1946), ts slightly 
superfluous, but I do not feel that I can conscientiously pass 
it by without comment. Certainly our textile schools are 
not perfect, but they constantly are being improved. The 
same is true of all our seminaries, colleges and universities. 
There are many things that the young medical school grad- 
uate learns after leaving medical school, and I am certain 
that any doctor will tell the “graduate of 1937" that he 
(the doctor) has kept on learning long after his medical 
school days. I wonder if our student ministers are taught 
while in school how to handle a ‘gossiping sister’ or a 
stubborn deacon? Did the “graduate of 1937” feel for 
four years in college that when the day came for him to 
receive his sheepskin that his education would be complete ? 
Did it occur to him that when his teachers gave him refer- 
ence reading assignments that he was preparing the student 
for continued study long after the end of his school days? 
Or did he feel that the teacher was simply making college 
days unpleasant. 


He bemoans the fact that there were and are no text 
books on “How to get along with textile employees.’ Are 
textile workers so different from other workers that a text 
book should be written about them to explain the differ- 
ences? I think it would be an insult to the whole textile 
industry if such a text book were written. 


If this "1937 graduate’ did not learn to get along with 
children while he was a child in a cotton mill community, 
if he did not learn to get along with students during college 
days, then no text book will do him any good. On the 
other hand, if he did learn to get along with children, 
students and professors without a special course, he will 
get along with the boss and textile workers or anyone else. 
Most of the valuable things that we learn in life do not 
come out of text books, but we learn only with age and 
experience and from the experiences of others. Society has 
not yet let future husbands and future wives gain prior 
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experience in the greatest of all responsibilities—the bring- 
ing into the world and the rearing of children. 

The fact that a few people have said that a textile school 
is the last place they will send their boy is no reason to 
condemn the textile schools or to feel that men have lost 
faith in the industry. Have you ever heard a doctor say, “J 
hope my boy stays out of medicine.’’ Most of us have our 
down-in-the-mouth spells about our jobs, but deep down 
most men who are successful in their chosen line of endeavor 
hope their sons will choose the same field of endeavor as 
theirs. After all, do not parents make a mistake in “‘sending’’ 
their sons and daughters to college? Shouldn’t the boy or 
girl be allowed to choose his or-her life work, and be en- 
couraged to prepare himself or herself in the best way to 
begin that chosen work ? 

In my opinion, too many people go to college with the 
wrong idea. If boys or girls go to college with the idea that 
they are going to spend four years getting a diploma, which 
in turn will enable them to command a “‘big job” or high 
salary simply because they have spent four years behind the 
four walls of a college, then it would be better that they not 
waste the time and money on four years in school. 


I am not being idealistic in the following statement, but 
very practical. Boys and girls should not seek a college 
degree with the false idea that it will make it easier to earn 
a living, but with the idea that it will prepare them to live 
better with their fellow men. They should seek an education 
with the idea of preparing themselves to live such a life that 
the community and the world in which they live is better 
because of what they have contributed to others. Has the 
“1937 graduate” served a group of boys as a scoutmaster, a 
Sunday School teacher, a school trustee, chairman of the 
Red Cross or Community Chest drive, or any other com- 
munity activity; does he dodge jury duty, fail to vote and 
too busy to work in his church? 


The training that a boy or girl receives in school is simply 
a nice set of tools to start life’s work, the equipment with 
which to begin to work. Lock that training in some dark 
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box of one’s mental storage chamber and it soon becomes 
foul with rust and beared with uselessness. Use that train- 
ing and it becomes shining with ideas. The young college 
student must learn to always keep his thinking clean shaven 
—even to the time of retirement. The most expensive set of 
camel hair brushes and the most expensive pallete, oils and 
color never produced a painting without the guiding hand 
and mind of the artist. 

To make the statement that “‘politics’”’ is essential in get- 
ting ahead is an insult to everyone that has advancéd the 
ladder of promotion. I am still old fashioned enough 
(while not old) to believe that Horatio Alger stories do 
come true. The word ability still has its original meaning, 
and most times society and business’ do not fail to recognize 
and reward ability. 


I'm not going to bother to tell the ‘graduate of 1937” 


how he can determine if the boss likes him except to say if 


he doesn't like the boss it is a pretty safe bet the boss doesn’t 
like him. Neither am I going to enter the argument as to 
“who will make the best superintendent, a spinner or a 
weaver,” except to say that be he either a carder, spinner or 
weaver—if he has managerial ability and what it takes to 
run a job anyone of the group will be successful when the 


responsibility is given him. Look at any roster of mill men 


and explore these men’s background. They do not hold 
their present positions simply because they were carders, 
spinners, weavers or because they had pull or because the 
boss liked them. One word, ability to do a job which some- 
one recognized explains their present position. 


A 1946 All-American football team has just been chosen. 
Were those 11 men chosen because coaches liked them and 
put them on the team? Were they chosen because they were 
able to win favor in the eyes of certain sports writers, or 
because they photograph well? No, they had what it takes. 
They were blessed with certain physical and mental assets 
which were developed through attention to detail and hard 
work, plus experience on the playing field and along with 
the previous experience of the staff of coaches which devel. 
oped them. True it is there are many more, given the same 
training the same opportunity, would have been just as 
great, but we do not condemn the great game of football 
because they were not chosen. No, the game remains great 
not because boys play to see their names in the headlines 
and to become All-American, but because they love to play 
the game. 


Certainly there are overseers of spinning, carding, weav- 
ing, etc., who have ability and when given an opportunity 
will be successful on more responsible jobs. Some are textile 
school graduates, others are not, and still others never went 
to college at all. Some will get the opportunity, others will 
never. It is the same in every field of endeavor. To some 
the opportunity comes early and that star blazes across the 
sky of success; sometimes Only a quick short blaze that is 
soon burned out—at other times a light that lasts long and 
contributes much. To others the opportunity comes late and | 
to some not at all. This I think is best expressed in Thomas b 
Gray's “Elegy” written in the country church yard. I | 
quote the 13th and 14th stanzas: : 


But knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne'er unroll; 
Chill Penuray repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, | 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


Good Personnel Is Necessary for Good Morale 


—An Anonymous Article By A Lifelong Southern Mill Worker — 


| AM a Southern cotton mill man and have been for the 
past eight years. I intend to stay with it because I like it 
and like the mill people. But let us face some real facts 

which we are all aware of if we will just admit them. Since 
the beginning of the cotton textile industry a majority of 
the general public has looked on cotton mill people as a 
lower class. Cotton mill people have been wronged. Some 
of the best people I ever had the privilege to meet were 
mill folks. Fortunately, there is not so much of this feeling 
now as used to exist, but this wrongful attitude still must 
be fought. 

Some supervisors kid themselves when they say it is old 
stuff that cotton mill people are looked down on. They will 
tell you that our children are no longer identified as cotton 
mill people, that they go to the same parties and are of the 
same class in every respect—but they are sadly wrong. 


This is.a problem which should. be remedied right.now; 
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I say that it is the fault of supervisors and other members of 
management that this condition exists, and I feel that man- 
agement should set up some sort of weeding-out system and 
get rid of the bad actors. I would say that some 95 per cent 
of cotton mill people are good, honest, high-quality folks. 
Why let them be termed as low-class when we can weed out 
the five per cent which causes the bad names and black eyes. 


A poultryman no doubt hates to lose one of his flock, but 
if there is a possibility of one diseasing others in the flock 
he never hesitates to chunk out the sick chicken. 

If management would give this a little more thought it 
would see that we must have the best personnel to build up 
outside as well as inside morale for the desired results. Then 
and only then will there be a proper attitude from employee 
to employer, something very fundamental in a successfully 
operated mill and village which both mill workers and 
outsiders can be proud. 
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ANIONIC SUBSTANTIVE SOFTENERS 


This is only one of many. unique and important fea- 
tures which characterize AHCOVELS E and F. 
Another distinctive feature is that they do not reduce 
the light fastness of any color. That is because they are 
anionic. Yet they have no free alkalinity,—organic or 
inorganic. 


Other notable advantages are as follows: — 


e Have approximately same resistance to hot iron 
scorching as an untreated fabric. 


e Give a velvety soft finish with a firm full hand. 


e Resistant to repeated washings or dry cleansings. 


*Trade Mark Reg. Patented 


Will Not Discolor White Goods In ANY Concentration 


e Produce non-greasy, odorless finish, which will not 
discolor or develop oder with heat, age or light. 


e Easy to apply; exceptionally economical to use. 


e Mix readily with starches, most gums and many 
other finishing materials. 


AHCOVEL E 


— was originally developed for hard twisted fabrics, 
where good draping qualities are normally difficult to 
obtain — such as hard twist acetates and nylons. It 
flexibilizes the fibres. 


& 
ESTABLISHED 1815 * PLANTS AT: OIGHICH, MALS. AND CHARLOTTE. 
PROVIDENCE, RHOGE ISt AND 
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By MERRILL MORRIS 


Reapers planning of remodeling activities now can 
save much unnecessary trouble, worry and expense 
later on. Too frequently, those who modernize jump into 
their respective projects without sufficient thought for the 
future. Consequently, after a year or two costly changes 
must. often’ be made-——changes which could have been 
avoided through adequate forethought at remodeling time. 


Before any work is begun, construction and moderniza- ° 


tion plans should be analyzed completely in light of the 
long-term pull. Before a single nail is driven, one should 
answer the questions: Will the work I am planning be 
obsolete in a short year or two? Are there jobs which could 
be done cheaply at modernization time, but which would 
prove’ expensive if handled later as separate projects? 
Would it be more sound to use better quality, longer-lasting 
materials and equipment than the less expensive items we 


are contemplating using now? Are we doing any construc- 


tive activities now which will require extensive change at 
an early date? Answer these questions for yourself, and 
then consider seriously the following remodeling reminders: 

(1) Although you may not be contemplating use of air 
conditioning at this time, if there is possibility of using such 
units in the future, give thought to the probable wisdom of 
installing suitable duct-work during current reconstruction 
operations, Because a great part of the cost of installing 
an air conditioning unit stems from the installation of duct- 
work (in an old building) it is often least expensive to 
make this installation while other construction work is going 
on. Careful analysis of this matter may save you much 
money over the long run. Consult a good engineer on the 
subject if mecessary. | 


(2) For safety’s sake, isolate any sections where inflam- 
mable materials are likely to be housed. Give attention to 
the placement of fire doors, fire walls, fire escapes, etc. 
Forethought to fire protection can save loss of life and 
money in the event of emergency in the future. 

(3) How is the wiring in your building? If somewhat 
old, perhaps a rewiring job now, while the building is torn 
up for remodeling, would be wise. For economy's sake, 
take care of as many different modernization jobs at one 
time as possible. Thus, the services of the building need be 
limited for an absolute minimum of time by workmen, con- 
struction activities, etc. 

(4) Check personally on the quality of materials used in 
reconstruction. Know what is being used in your building. 
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Insist on high quality equipment and materials which will 
last a long time—and not require expensive replacement at 
an early date. Check especially on paint quality (cheap 
paint chips easily), wood quality (poor wood may shrink), 
hardware quality (mediocre hardware items break readily), 
fixture quality (high class fixtures will often outlast inferior 
ones two-to-one), etc. 


(5) Would a call or signal system serve an efhcient 
purpose in your building? Such a system can often make 
for greater efficiency. During remodeling is an economical 
time to install one. 

(6) How is the plumbing situation? Would renewal of 
certain equipment at this time save money in the long run 
and prevent unnecessary and expensive ‘tearing out’ at a 
later date? When modernizing plumbing, be sure to pro- 
vide for adequate clean-out plugs and vents, Readily. acces- 
sible,clean-out plugs can prevent many an expensive plumb- 
ing bill in the future. Shut-off valves in the plumbing 


system should be located with an eye toward convenience. . 


The days of placing such valves where they can’t be found 
or reached are over. Furthermore, install a valve system 
which (in case of emergency) permits shutting off a mini- 
mum of units at a time. Avoid a plumbing and valve system 
which requires many units to be turned off merely because 
one or two units must be closed out for repairs. 

(7) Is your heating equipment likely to become obsolete 
soon? If so, make the necessary changes now, while the 
building is under construction anyway. Check especially to 
make sure your present heating equipment is giving maxti- 
mum efficiency for fuel money. Does your present equip- 
ment permit use of the most economical type of fuel for 
you? Perhaps a change in unit-type would save money in 
the long run through more effective use of fuel. Are pipes, 

c., properly insulated? If not, during modernization is the 
time to correct this deficiency. Are radiators painted so as 
to give maximum efficiency? If you aren't sure, check with 
a reliable engineer. Some colors and types of paint permit 
greater radiator efficiency than others. During remodeling, 
identify all piping within the building with characteristic 
colors of paint. Then, in case of need or emergency, specific 
pipe systems can be readily identified. 

(8) Make sure any moving machinery within the build- 
ing is properly insulated. Building vibrations, rattles, hums, 
and other ‘noises are hard on the nerves. Get rid of such 
nerve-wrackers once and for all. 

(9) Planning to install a fire alarm or sprinkler system ? 
Select alarm and sprinkler systems to fit your individual 
requirements. Before installing, consult your insurance 
agent as to any systems the installations of which will result 
in reduced fire insurance rates. 

To summarize, keep your building out of service for a 
minimum period by doing as many jobs at one time as pos- 
sible. When modernizing today—keep tomorrow in mind! 
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Federal Government Finds Itself 
Holding Huge Bag Raw Wool 


ALLACY of continued government interference in tex- 
F tae fibers is clearly.outlined in a study of the produc- 
tion and supply picture of domestic and foreign wool in 
the December issue of Rayon Organon, the statistical re- 
view of the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. Holding a 
stock of more than 500,000,000 pounds of domestic ap- 
parel wool, grease basis, the Commodity Credit Corp. finds 
itself strapped by law from selling below parity, and, with 
parity rising, very little of the domestic stockpile is. moving 
into productive channels, the Organon points out. 

Also contained in the issue is a new table of broad woven 
rayon fabrics showing the average weekly mill gray cloth 
production by months from the beginning of 1943 through 
October, 1946. The data, gathered in co-operation with the 
National Federation of Textiles, Inc., and Textile Surveys, 
Inc., reveals that weekly production tn October, 1946, 
reached an all-time high of 36,000,000 yards per week. 
Total rayon yarn stocks in weaving mills at the end of 
October were 30,000,000 pounds, indicating a continuing 
low ratio of yarn inventory to gray goods output. 

Caustic soda shortages, election day and Thanksgiving 
holidays all combined to slow rayon yarn output in No- 
vember, according to the Organon. Shipments in November 
totaling 70,500,000 pounds were six, per cent below the 
October figure of 75,100,000 pounds. Total shipments for 
the first 11 months of the year amounted to 772,000,000 
pounds, a ten per cent gain over the corresponding period 
in 1945. November rayon filament yarn shipments amount- 
ed to 57,500,000 pounds (41,200,000 pounds of viscose- 
cupra and 16,300,000 pounds of acetate), while staple 
deliveries aggregated 13,000,000 pounds (9,400,000 
pounds of viscose and 3,600,000 pounds of acetate). Rayon 
stocks held by producers at the end of November increased 
over October levels. Producers’ stocks of viscose-cupra yarn 
were 8,200,000 pounds, acetate yarn 1,800,000 pounds, and 
staple fiber 2,600,000 pounds. 

In its study of the raw wool situation, the Organon 
shows that although United States production of raw wool 
has declined to the extent that the 1947 clip is estimated 
at 340,000,000 pounds, grease basis, production in 1942, 
the peak year, was 459,000,000 pounds. The decrease 1s 
attributed in part to the decline in the number of sheep 
raised, the large stocks of wool held in the country, and 
the unfavorable price relationship between domestic and 
foreign wools. United States wool production has declined 
from a high of 11.8 per cent of the world total in 1935 to 
a low of 9.7 per cent in 1946. 

Judging from stocks of wool held by the principal export- 
ing and consuming countries, it is apparent that the current 
visible stocks of wool are more than ample and that the rate 
of consumption is not sufficient to balance the supply pic- 
ture. World carry-over of apparel wool on July 1, 1946, 
was estimated at 4,958,000,000 pounds, grease basis, three 
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per cent less than 1945, but over three times as large as the 
1934-1938 average, and one and one-third times the esti- 
mated 1946-1947 world total wool production, including 
carpet wool. 

Exports of raw wool’ (apparel and. carpet classes) by 


Australia, Argentina, New Zealand, British South Africa, 


and Uruguay during the 1945-1946 season ‘reached a rec- 
ord level of over 2,000,000,000 pounds, actual weight 
basis, or 76 per cent greater than in the preceding season. 
During the 1945-1946 season, shipments of wool to the 
United States by these southern hemisphere producers aggre- 
gated over 1,000,000,000 pounds which constituted half 
of their total wool exports. In 1939, these countries shipped 
only 14 per cent of their total exports to the United States. 

While the world consumption of raw wool may continue 
to exceed pre-war levels for some time, the large visible 
stocks will not in all probability be reduced. The use of 
wool in foreign countries will no doubt be increased, as 
evidenced by greater consumption in France and Belgium. 
On the other hand, wool consumption in the United States, 
Canada and southern hemisphere countries, which was 
greatly increased during the war, probably will decline be- 
low wartime peaks. 


Beginning in 1943, the United States Government em- 
barked on its first program for the mandatory purchase of 
the entire United States wool clip: The purpose of the pro- 
gram was to encourage wool production and to support the 
price of domestic wool. Since its inception, the program 
has brought about government purchase of approximately 
1,200,000,000 pounds domestic wool, grease basis. These 
purchases were made at an average price of 41.1 cents per 
pound, grease basis. After adjustment for grade, the aver- 
age prices received by farmers for their wool during 1943, 
1944 and 1945 were 41.6 cents, 42.4 cents, and 41.9 cents. 
The 1946 price is expected to average about 42 cents. 

As a result of the Federal Government's domestic wool 
purchase and pricing ‘programs (Continued on Page 69) 
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Locate-Your-Plant-Here Campaigns 


By DAVID MARKSTEIN 


NTERESTED in moving? Putting up a new plant as a 
post-war expansion move? Want a new location where 
labor is easier to hire, where there are easier transportation 
facilities, more of whatever you need? Almost every state 
in the Union will welcome you and, while that’s not exactly 
news, the fact that states are advertising their industrial 
advantages, ~~ up new facilities for serving manu- 
facturers, is very ne 
State industry advertising is a new trend. Railroads have 


INDI AN A MANUFACTURERS OF 


DECORATIVE PORCELAIN 
RADIOS AND ELECTRONICS 
WOOLENS AND WORSTEDS 

PREFABRICATED HOUSES 

PLASTIC COVERED WIRES 
PLASTIC CONSUMER ITEMS 

FURNITURE HARDWARE 

CANNED SEAFOOD 
MEAT PRODUCTS 

LADIES WEAR 

KNIT GOODS 

CHEMICALS 

DENTAL BURRS 

RUBBER PRODUCTS 
PICKLES NECKTIES 
CONTAINERS 


The State of 


Diversified IN 
Industry NORTH 


| ee manufacture covers a 
surprisingly wide range. Hoosier 
cities have varied industries, so 
that shortages in one line do not 
affect all business in a commun- 
ity. Here are manufactured such 
different commodities as silk 


hosiery, tires, saws, glass jars, 


refrigerators, packed meats, and 
a great variety of others. Heavy 
industry is well represented. 
Indiana . . . by being diversi- 
fied .. . is protected against de- 
pressions or bottlenecks in any 
single line. This is a vital point 
to consider in planning your 
move to Indiana, the State of 


variety in industry. 


INDIANA 


Your LOGICAL 
industrial Location 


CAROLINA 


Establishment of these plants in 
North Carolina did not. just hap- 
pen! Their executives chose North 
Carolina for many reasons—abun- 
dance of raw materials, ample hy- 
dro-electric power at reasonable 
rates, mild climate permitting 
year-round operation, proximity to 
the richest consuming markets yet 
away from congested areas, and 
stability of North Carolina's native- 
born labor, about which a manufac- 
turer-newcomer wrote: 


employ inexperi- 
enced people and train them. We 
found these people were easily 
trained and showed « high degree 
of enthusiasm for their work. We 
have practically no absentee prob- 
lem. All our workers are exception- 
ally loyal and vitally interested in 
the welfare of the company.” 


During wartime tens of thou- 
sands of North Carolina men and 
women, in industry and in the mili- 
tary service, received specialized 
training. Today they and their 
skills are available for peacetime 
production. 

If you are planning to establish 
a new plant, investigate North 
Carolina. Our Industrial Engineers 
will be glad to develop accurate in- 
formation covering your require- 
ments. Write 3464 Department of 


INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS ..... DEPT. Raleigh, N. C. 


STATE HOUSE «+ INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Conservation and Development, 


These two advertisements are typical of the promotional work being 
earried out by various states in efforts to attract new industries. 


done it before, but not on a large scale. Utility companies 
have done it. But their efforts are becoming small compared 
to the flood of state-sponsored industrial advertising cam- 
paigns. What's more, the states are setting up industrial 
departments to serve textile manufacturers. They are adver- 
tising—and doing everything to serve as well. 

What do the various states offer the textile manufacturer ? 
A survey of these campaigns, from sturdily industrial 
Massachusetts to sunny and half-agricultural California, 


reveals that the state industry attraction campaign, as the 


big time proposition it has come to be, is something new. 

Few states bothered to promote their industrial advantages 
before the war. ‘Many of them, tasting industrial prosperity 
for the first time during the war years, want more payrolls; 
others, formerly industrialized heavily, now find they must 
advertise to meet competition. 

Contributing to this increasing trend of states to ined 
their industrial potentialities, is an undeniable trend among 
many textile manufacturers to decentralize their plant activi- 
ties, locating new plants in smaller communities or in areas 
which were formerly agricultural, and a tendency among 
smaller textile plant operators to choose locations where 
they will not have to compete for manpower with older, 
larger factories. 

A study of ten typical industrial campaigns reveals that 
only one is older than two years—and that only seven. The 
majority have been in existence between 12 and 15 months. 
Significant is the fact that all of these state advertisers plan 
to expand their campaigns still further, and new industry- 
attraction campaigns are getting underway all the time. The 
industrial campaigns have many points of similarity, espe- 
cially in the appeals and media used. Almost all employ 
trade publications, supplemented sometimes by consumer 
magazines which are read by manufacturing executives. 
Only one state—Iowa—uses radio at all, and that only in 


promoting Iowa's centennial last year. Most also employ 
newspapers. 


A majority of the states have programs of one sort or 


another, ranging from sporadic news releases to regular 
home state advertising campaigns, to acquaint the local 
folks with what is being done. All use the primary adver- 
tising media—trade publications, newspaper and general 
magazines—to bring in inquiries for the “punch” presen- 
tation, which ranges from a simple booklet describing the 
locality in detail, to a completely integrated direct mail 
campaign ranging over many mailings. The state industrial 
advertisers regard this direct mail presentation as the factor 
which brings in their payroll bacon. Almost without excep- 
tion, state and community industry-attraction advertisers are 
now employing the services of advertising agencies. 


What sort of appeals are used to sell a textile manufac- 
turer on a particular location? Here again the advertisers 
are more or less unanimous in (Continued on Page 68) 
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PARAMUL** 115 Water Repellent, born of wartime needs, is a 
4 ey Cyanamid textile finish that imparts water repellency and stain | 
resistance to fabrics for outer wear and equipment purposes. 
t RAM THE of a fabric with minute wax particles and 


: salts, without any stiffening effects. It may be used with 
‘ highly satisfactory results on cotton, rayon, linen and wool fabrics. : a 


| BECAUSE OF ITS FINE PARTICLE SIZE— 


aging stable over a wide range of temperatures from freezing to : 
a tropical conditions. And it is safely stored without breaking down oa a 
over long periods of time. 


iLY AND ECONOMICA PARAMUL 115 is odorless and harmless 4 
skin or fabrics. Try PARAMUL 115 today and find out how it can 
i 3 help you cash in on the highly profitable market for water repelient ; 
_ fabrics. The services of our technical staff and research laboratories 
= are at your disposal in using this product to achieve the best results ? 


| &e@ in imparting water repellency and stain resistance to your fabrics. i 
| 


MERICAN COMPANY cuemicats vivision 


3O ROCKEFELLER PLAZA « NEW YORK 20, N., Y. 


Penetrants + Softeners «+ Finishes + Sizing Compounds + DECERESOL* OT Wetting Agents 
7 PARAMUL** 115 Water Repellent, and other Specialties and Heavy Chemicats. 
“Reg. U.S. Pat. OFF, FILT-R-STIL® demineralizing Units for Producing Chemically-Pure 
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g Cyanamid Products for the Textile Industry Are 
‘ee 


Use ot Plasties 


YNTIL very recent years chemistry had occupied no 
place of importance in the world’s textile industry, 
except in the final dyeing and finishing of yarns and fabrics. 
Mechanical methods alone were employed in the fabrica- 
tion of yarns and fabrics from the three great natural fibers, 
cotton, wool and silk. The same was true of all the minor 
textile fibers, such as flax, hemp, ramie, etc. 

The great family of synthetic fibers, headed by the various 
types of rayon, originally known as “‘artificial silk,” are true 
products of chemistry, but in ‘the conversion of these fibers 
into textiles, only mechanical processes were used. 

The strength and continuity necessary to the manipula- 
tion of these fibers into yarns was bestowed upon them by 
mechanical spinning and twisting. They were then fabri- 


cated into cloths by mechanical weaving. These mechanical 


methods continue to be standard practice in the manufacture 
of practically all the world’s textiles. The use of plastics, 
which supplements some of these mechanical operations 
and eliminates others, giving at the same time a stronger 
textile, is as mew as today. 

It is indeed true that the standard mechanical methods, 
by continuous refinement of the various machines used in a 
textile factory, had made steady advancement in the manu- 
facture of yarns and fabrics, especially in the speed with 
which they are produced. . But textile physicists have long 
known that there are inherent in all natural and synthetic 
fibers far greater values in strength and durability than 
may be obtained by the mechanical methods by which they 
have always heretofore been converted into materials for 
human use, 

The rupture of a textile yarn or fabric, such as occurs 
when in use, may result from two causes—either by an 
actual break in the fiber, or by the slipping of the fibers 
one upon the other. Forceful breaking of the fibers is of 
rare occurrence in the practical use of the textile material 
itself, and usually when breaks take place from ordinary 
wear they are made possible by the shearing action of one 
fiber upon another when strain is applied. This shearing 
action results from the twisted position of the fibers, one 
upon another, brought about by the twisting operations of 
conventional textile manufacture. 

Slipping occurs because the fibers adhere too weakly to 
one another. Because of these defects, mechanical methods 
have not been able to utilize more than a small fraction of 
the great strength that most textile fibers naturally possess. 
"In seeking to overcome, or lessen these defects, research 
workers found that the application of plastics greatly re- 
duced the shearing action, and because the plastics served 
to bind and compact the fibers together they were enabled 
to withstand much of the slipping action when strain was 
applied, such as occurs in the wearing of a cloth. The 
stretching of the plastic treated yarn and the drying and 
curing of it while under tension, are essential steps in the 
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to textiles, 


Strengthen Textiles 


By DR. HARLEY Y. JENNINGS, Associate Director 


Research Engineering Division, Dan River Mills, Inc. 


operation and are responsible for much of the increased 
strength. 

Many natural plastics, with which science had- been 
familiar for years, were found to have value when applied 
but it was the discovery and the development 
during the last few years of the great family of synthetic 
plastics which gave the technologist his first real oppor- 
tunity to add chemistry to the mechanical manipulation of 
textile fibers, and thus to give textile materials greatly en- 
hanced strength and other desirable characteristics. The 
plastics now being used to strengthen textiles may, be of 
natural origin, but by far the greater percentage of them 
are synthetic resins, of which there literally are thousands. 

The first practical application of these plastics or resins 
to textiles was to a woven fabric. By this process a very 
thin film of resin was formed around the threads of the 
fabric. This increased the fabric’s tensile strength and its 
resistance to wear. This was first accomplished a little 


‘more than 12 years ago and is a process owned by Dan 


River Mills, Inc., Danville, Va. 

Less than a year later plastics were first successfully ap- 
plied to yarns and the results in increased tensile strength 
and in uniformity of size and smoothness of surface were 
regarded as phenomenal. ‘It was also found to be possible 
to dye the yarns in any color in the same operation in which 
the plastic is applied. These processes were the invention 
of the author and are also owned by Dan River Mills, Inc. 

Carrying the process still further in the Dan River labora- 
tories, it was found that it could be applied successfully to 
slivers and rovings, which are loosely prepared strands of 
fibers from which yarns are made by the conventional pro- 
cesses of drawing, spinning, spooling, warping and twist- 
ing. The comparative gains in tensile strength were even 
greater than those obtained by treating conventionally spun 
yarns. These three processes comprise the basis of the 
Fiber Bonded processes developed and perfected by Dan 
River Mills, Inc., and which have been licensed to other 
textile manufacturers in the United States and in many 
foreign countries. 

For practicing the Fiber Bonded treatment of textile 
fibers with plastics, it was necessary to design new types of 
machinery. These machines have been developed to the 
point that they apply the plastics to the yarn or roving, 
stretch it so as to bring the fibers to a more parallel posi- 
tion, and then cure the thin plastic film that surrounds the 
fibers, all in one continuous operation. 

The synthetic resin formulations used in the treatment 
of Fiber Bonded yarns and rovings are under research. They 
may be varied at will so that, without affecting the basic 
virtue of increased strength, different characteristics maj 
be imparted to the yarns as desired. Various types of glazes 
and finishes may.be given to the yarns in the same operation 


in which the bonding agents and dyes are applied, The 
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SELVAGE HARNESS Man 
ARNE. 
MENDING EYES & TWINE s 
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of 
1¢ 
of LAWRENCE, MASS. 
“Main Office & Plant 
Ss. | P. Box 927 
‘Phone—6194 
ts CHARLOTTE 
le | (Branch Plant) A i N V T A T 
in George Field 

4 Manager 
| SAVES YOUR TIME AND ENERGY 
‘ 
. NEW YORK When the E-Man calls, or when you call him, you can order as many as 10 
+ | W. S. Taylor a DIFFERENT PRODUCTS from this one source—all second to none in quality. 
yn | 52 Vanderbilt Ave. Think of the convenience and of the time and energy you save. This is a bonus 
ic. § ‘Phone—Lexington 2-6060 in addition to the performance economy that Emmons Products assure. 
: 4 | Emmons Service is efficient in another way, too, in that there’s an E-Man in 
of re your vicinity, no matter in which textile area you are located. His address and 
o | ra een ‘phone number are given here for your convenience. Get in touch with him the 
st- we a 2643 next time you need the products he offers. 
a EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Factories in Lawrence, Mass., and Charlotte, 
4 CHICAGO N.C. Branch offices as listed. 
an | engeuy beg EXPORT AGENTS: ARGENTINA: Storer & Cia., Chacabuco 443-49, Buenos 
od : ER NEN Aires; BRAZIL: A. Polak, 216 Ay. Beira Mar, Salas 403 a-d, Edificio Magnus, Rio 
2 ft | de Janeiro and Rua Florencio, Abreu 157, Edificio Sao Bento, Salas 510 A.C., 
le 4 ae Sao Paulo; CHILE: W. L. Robinson, Casilla 4075, Santiago; COLOMBIA: C. E. 
of ene aye oe Halaby & Co., Apartado 139, Medellin; CUBA: J. M. Perez Pena, Apartado 
1611, Habana; MEXICO: Leo Lenk, Ave. Republica Guatemala 4, Mexico, 
2, ‘Phone—C-6283; C-6284 D. F.; PERU: Constantino N. Sabal, Casilla 2288, Lima; VENEZUELA: N. 
si- herons, Apartado 391, Caracas; URUGUAY: Storer & Cia, Paysandu 1202, 
Montevideo. 
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application of moisture resistant finishes, and of mildew- 
proof and fire resistant finishes becomes a matter of select- 
ing the correct formulations. : 

The extreme flexibility of the Fiber Bonded processes 
enables the manufacturer to fabricate textile materials de- 
signed specifically for a variety of functional uses without 
having to submit the materials to separate operations. The 
economies which result from the simplicity of the processes 
are obvious. Machines which handle a large number of 
multiple yarns and thus give volume production have re- 


cently been perfected and are in commercial use. The eco-- 


nomic implications of these new processes cannot be clear- 
ly determined, but it is indicated that the processes will be 
important in the utilization of low grade cotton especially. 


HE operation of this new 50-end Fiber Bonded ma- 
chine, developed and built in the research engineering 
division of Dan River Mills, Inc., is as follows: From any 
conventional creel individual ends are led through an eye- 
board to a positively driven set of rolls (1) and immersed 
in a treating bath. The untensioned yarn is led to a second 
positively driven set of rolls (3), moving sufficiently slower 
than the rolls (1) to facilitate slackening and thorough 
penetration of the treating material or bonding agent; and 
is again immersed in a treating bath (4) connected with 
(2) to maintain constant level in the two baths. The trav- 
eling yarn is stretched between rolls (3) and the positively 
driven roll (5) to just short of the breaking point, as de- 
scribed in the Fiber Bonded patent. Guide rolls are arranged 
to give maximum periphery contact in the V-grooves of the 
positively driven rolls and prevent slippage. | 
The now stretched yarn is carried through hot air drying 
chamber (6) and reversed for a second passage before being 
~ carried over positively driven roll (7) driven at a slightly 
higher speed than roll (5) thus taking out the stretch, re- 
sulting from drying. The moving yarn is led from the guide 
rolls to individual take-up spools all operating on slip 
clutches driven sufficiently faster than the last positively 
driven roll to facilitate even winding. A single cam and 
traversing carriage opérate the winding on allS0 spools. 
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In the manufacture of cotton yarns the length of the 
staple or fiber is of the greatest importance. Short staple 
or low grade cotton will not yield a yarn of much strength 
by the purely mechanical methods of spinning and twisting. 
But it has been found that yarns and cords of high strength 
may be made from short staple cotton by the plastic or Fiber 
Bonded: processes and are particularly adaptable to indus- 
trial uses. Thus, it should be possible to utilize a large per- 
centage of the cotton crop which heretofore has not been 
suitable for the fabrication of strong yarns. 

From these Fiber Bonded processes have already come a 
wide range of practical commercial applications, though as 
yet the potential uses of plastic treated textiles have only 
been partially explored. In (Continued on Page 70) 


Heating is accomplished by an oil burner (8) located 
under the treating unit for conservation of space. A heat 
exchange mechanism running twice the full length of the 
machine allows the same air to be re-circulated through the 
drying oven as the exhaust fumes are expelled. Variations 
in tensioning and compression zones can be arranged to 
meet the requirements on specific types of yarns, rovings. 
and sliver. 

Announcement of the development of this machine came 
just before the recent annual meeting of the Textile Research 
Institute, Inc., at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York 
City, where an exhibit of some of the products of this 
machine, together with other products of Dan River re- 
search, were on display. The resin treatment process devel- 
oped by Dan River Mills has become of international sig- 
nificance in textile manufacture, and is now being adopted 
by licensees in a number of other mills in the United States 

Along with the resin treated textiles, Dan River Mills 
exhibited at the institute meeting examples of its -esin- 
pigment. dyeing process and of a very recent improvement 
in this process by which the brightness and deepness of 
shade of a dyed fabric is greatly enhanced though the dye- 
stuff content remain the same. This latter development, 
which seems to hold great promise for the efficiency and 
economy of dyeing, is still in the laboratory stage. 
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You get all 3 with ARMSTRONG’S CORK COTS 


YOU SAVE in three important ways when you run on Armstrong’s 
Cork Cots. They are low in first cost. They reduce clearer waste 
as much as 50%. And because their extra friction carries this 
waste well back onto the clearer boards, they eliminate eyebrow- 
ing. Since there’s no danger of waste dropping off or being 
nipped into the work, cleaner work results and less frequent 
clearer picking is necessary. 

Besides this triple saving, Armstrong’s Cork Cots give you a 
stronger, more uniform yarn. They also have a long service life. 
And with rebufings they can be used for four or five full length 
service lives. These cots are extra resilient. They recover quickly 
from most laps and hard ends. And because théy’re extruded, 
they have no hard or soft spots to grip the yarn unevenly. 

Prove the three-way economy and superior spinning proper- 


ties of Armstrong’s Cork Cots in your own mill. See why they 


are one of the most widely used roll coverings, Ask your Arm- 
strong representative for samples, prices, and complete 
information. Or write today to Armstrong Cork Co., A 
Textile Products Dept., 8212 Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. 
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LOW FIRST COST 
REDUCED WASTE 
EYEBROWING 


Extrusion Process Produces Seamless Cork Cots 


DIRECTION OF ‘PRESSURE 
COMPRESSION, j APPLIED HERE 
BAKING JONE 
CENTER ROD PRESSURE 


RELEASED HERE 


Armstrong's Cork Cots have no structural weakness to cause 
premature breakdown. Each cot is uniform in density from 
inside to outside, from endto end. As a result, each com- 
presses evenly, spins stronger yarn, lasts longer. 
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The A.A.1.C.0. Silver Jubilee Convention 


HEN the silver jubilee convention of the American 

Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists was 
opened Dec..14 in the Hotel Statler at Boston, Mass., the 
more than 1,000 registered heard an announcement that 
Henry F. Herrmann of General Dyestuff Corp. had been 
elected president of the organization. Two new ‘vice-presi- 
dents, also chosen by membership mail ballot, are C. Norris 
Rabold, director of whares and development at Union 
Bleachery, Greenville, S and John N. Dalton, chief 
chemist for the Pacific 5 Worsted Division, Lawrence, 
Mass. 

J. Robert Bonnar, technical director of Geancal Dyestuff 
Corp., was chosen to head the association's important exec- 
utive committee on research, succeeding Leonard Little of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., who has held the 
post three years, the maximum allowed under the organiza- 
tion’s rules. Samuel L. Hayes, Southern manager of Ciba 
Co.. Inc., and Mr. Herrmann, ex-officio, become members 
of the research committee. 

The Thursday night dinner honoring charter and cor- 
porate members in the main ballroom of yg hotel was 
presided over by George O. Linberg, E. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc. Presentation of the <. Medal for 
outstanding achievement in the field of textile chemistry to 
William H. Cady, chief chemist of United States Finishing 
Co., was the highlight. 

In addition, a portrait of Louis A. Olney, founder of the 
association and chairman of the research committee, was 
presented to Lowell Textile Institute by a group of alumni. 
Alan A. Claflin of Alan A. Claflin Co., Inc., made the pre- 
sentation while Kenneth R. Fox, president of Lowell Tex- 
tile. received it on behalf of the school. 

Percival Theel, head of the department of chemistry and 
dyeing of Philadelphia Textile Institute, was toastmaster. 
P. J. Wood, past president of the association and technical 
director of Royce Chemical Co., reviewed the progress 
made by the association since its founding a quarter century 
ago with 13 members. 

In presenting the medal to Mr. Cady, Dr. Olney termed 
his work on lightfastness of dyed and printed textiles par- 
ticularly notable and declared he knew of no one who had 
spent more time over a longer period in the interest of the 
A. A. T. C. C. Previous recipients of the medal have been 
Dr. Olney himself and Milton Harris of Milton Harris As- 
sociates, Washington, D. C. 3 

Research was the theme of two sessions Friday, with 
fundamental aspects of wool, cotton and synthetics covered 
in the morning, and applied aspects of research on the same 
fibers being dealt with during the afternoon. Abstracts of 
the six papers are presented in the paragraphs which follow. 


“New Deve lopme nts in the Chemical Modification of 


Wool,” by Milton Harris—The great industrial importance 


of textile fibers stems from their wide range of mechanical 
properties. Thus, cotton finds widespread use in clothing 
and industrial fabrics becausé of its strength and durability; 


nylon and silk are used to make parachutes and women’s 


hose because of a desirable combination of strength and 
elasticity; and wool finds its greatest outlet in fabrics of low 
bulk density, for which its permanent crimp and long range 
elasticity make it almost unique. The unusual properties of 
wool can be explained on the basis of a structure consisting 
of long, flexible polypeptide chains held together at periodic 
intervals by the disulfide cross-links of the amino acid, 
cystine. These cross-links have the important function of 
supplying tensile strength to the fiber as well as preventing 
plastic flow. On the other hand, they constitute what might 
be considered the ‘Heel of Achilles’ of the fiber in that 
they are extremely sensitive to attack by alkalies, oxydizing 
and reducing agents, chemicals which are commonly used 
in the processing of wool. 

Earlier work has demonstrated, however, that these un- 
stable chemical cross-links can be stabilized by reconstituting 
them through a process involving the reduction of the 
disulfide groups with thioglycollic acid followed by alkyla- 
tion with an alkyl dihalide. The reconstituted wool exhibits 
greatly increased resistance to attack by chemical and biolog- 
ical agents. Unfortunately, the process described above has 
many practical limitations such as the nearly prohibitive 
cost of the chemicals required, difficulties in handling thio- 
glycollic acid, etc. More recently, a new process for con- 
stituting wool has been discovered. The process involves 
low-priced chemicals and is comparatively simple in opera- 
tion. The details of the new process were described and 


stripping, vat were disc aseed. 

“Fundamental Aspects of the Prevention of the Micro- 
biological Degradation of Cotton Textiles,” by Ralph G. H. 
Siu—As a result of intensive work on the problem by the 
Quartermaster Corps. and collaborating institutions, over 
10,000 cultures of micro-organisms have been isolated from 
deteriorated cotton fabrics. Of these, over 100 species have 
been shown to possess cellulolytic ability. It is doubtful, 
however, whether all these are of considerable importance 
under field conditions. In attacking the cotton fiber, the 
fungal hypha penetrates the fiber wall into the lumen where 
it proliferates and digests the cotton fiber outwards. Bac- 
teria, on the other hand, adhere to the outer surface and pit 
their way inwards. In both cases, the attack appears to be a 
highly localized affair with degradation occurring only at 
the point of the fiber in immediate contact with the micro- 
organism. 

The organisms secrete cellulose-digesting enzymes. So 
far, these have been classified into two classes, viz: (a) 
cellulase, which converts cellulose into cellobiose; and (b) 
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cellobiase, which converts cellobiose into glucose. Cell-free 
preparations of these cellulose-degrading enzymes have been 
actually made and their properties extensively studied. There 
are four general lines of approach to the development of 
preventive methods, viz: (1) physical prevention of organ- 
ism from making contact with the cellulose molecule, as 
illustrated by the resistance of resin-impregnated cloth; (2) 
cell toxicants, as exemplified by fungicides; (3) specific 
enzyme inhibitors which exist today only in a state of the- 
oretical possibility; and (4) chemical modification of the 
cellulose molecule, which appears to be very promising for 
future exploitation. 

“Some Principles of the Structure of Synthetic Fibers,” 
by Herman F. Mark—Valuation synthetic fibers must repre- 
cent a combination of desirable properties. The most im- 
portant of them are: high tenacity, high modulus, high 
elongation to break, resiliency, high softening point, resist- 
ance against chemicals, solvent, oxygen and light. It is not 
possible to combine a// these properties in one fiber, but one 
can succeed in establishing a favorable balance of some of 
them. There is ove requirement which is important for any 
of these combinations and this is a sufficiently high mole- 
cular weight of the material used for the spinning of the 
fiber. In addition to this, there seem to be three principles 
which permit the arrival at valuable combinations of fiber 
properties: crystallization, copolymerization and crosslink- 
ing. It was shown how the application of these princi- 
ples makes it possible to obtain fibers with interesting com- 
mercial qualities. 

“Theory and Practice in Wool Dyeing,” by Frederic L 
Goodall—The usual recommendations for dyeing acid wool 
colors have remained basically unchanged for upwards of 
three-quarters of a century. With modifications of the na- 
ture of the acid or acid-reacting substances according to the 
dye, they are applied to all acid and acid-chrome dye. The 
recommendations depend upon the following principles: 
(1) that acid is necessary in order to make the color ex- 
haust; (2) that the stronger the acid, and the greater its 
concentration, the more rapid the rate of exhaustion; (3) 
that the presence of Glauber’s salts retards the rate of dye- 
ing; and (4) that the lower the temperature, the slower the 


rate of dyeing. These general principles were supposed to 


be valid for all types of acid colors and successful dyeing is 
the result of appropriate combination of these diverging 
principles so that the dye passes from the dye bath to the 
goods at so slow a rate that the goods are uniformly dyed, 
and yet sufficiently rapidly to complete the process within 
an economic time limit. In a rather special case of the easily 
leveling acid colors, migration properties are, of course, an 
important factor contributing to successful results. 

From the start of acid dyeing of wool, theory made strea- 
uous efforts to explain phenomena familiar to most practical 
wool dyers. It is, however, only within the last 20 years, 
with newer methods of research, wool dyeing theory seems 
to lag far behind practice, and in the last ten years, it has so 
nearly caught up with practice that it can occasionally, and 
perhaps very cautiously, predict the results of unusual meth- 
ods and point the way to future development. This has 
arisen as the result of better insight into the two essentials 
of the wool-dyeing problem—the wool and the dye—and 
into what happens to each of the aqueous surroundings 
necessary for dyeing. The theoretical and practical aspects 
of the four principles outlined above, together with discus- 
sion of various dyeing phenomena familiar to most practical 
wool dyers, were discussed and exemplified. 
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“Fundamental Principles Applied to the Elimination of 
Fire Hazards of Fabrics,” by Sidney Coppick—In recent 


years, the potential fire hazards of some fabrics has been 


forcibly brought to the fore by a series of disasters. In_ 


civilian life, the Cocoanut Grove night club fire and the 
large percentage of casualties suffered by military personnel 
during combat are striking examples. Although admittedly 
fabrics alone cannot be held directly responsible for the 
large loss of life and property, they are undoubtedly a con- 
tributing cause. Experimental data substantiates the theories 
that fire prevention is generally not a simple physical coating 
phenomenon. The actual chemical process of fabric combus- 
tion is involved and the catalytic directionalization of the 
course of this chemical reaction appears to be the major 
requirement for a protective treatment. 

The ideal situation for a non-flaming thermal decomposi- 
tion reaction, in the casé of cellulose, is where all of its 
combustible carbon is retained in the molecular solid state. 
This may be approached practically by use of dehydration 
catalysts as flameproofing reagents. Here, thermal fission of 
cellulose proceeds to carbon and water alone rather than 
towards the normal production of fragmentory carbonatious 
residues, which are evolved as flammable tars. It is the 
vapor phase cracking of these molecular chains which con- 
stitute the flaming interface. Fabric damage sustained by 
instigating flame sources is not confined to the self propa- 
gation of the flaming reaction. A flameless combustion may 
proceed via glowing. The glowing phenomenon is definitely 
associated with the direct oxidation of carbon and it is 
through a thermodynamical study of the reaction kinetics 
of the oxidation of charred residues from fabrics that the 
mechanism of afterglow prevention has been elucidated. 
Application of fundamental principles to the well known 
and the more recently developed permanent flame and glow 
retarding finishing processes were described and discussed. 

“Practical Problems m the Manufacture and Service of 
Tires Filled with Continuous Filament Cords,” by John H. 
Dillon—-This paper constitutes (Continued on Page 66) 
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THE TIPPY DYEING OF WOOL 
AND ITS CONTROL—First Prize 


Presented by NEW YORK SECTION 


TIPPY dyeing of wool occurs in several forms, the first and most 
serious being those dyeings in which the tips of the hbers are 
heavily, dyed while the body sections remain undyed or are only 
lightly dyed. A second variation is obtained when two or more 
contrasting colors are used to produce a shade, resulting in pro- 
nounced variations in hue and color value between the tips and 


body portions. A third and less troublesome effect is caused by the 


tips remaining undyed or lightly dyed, while the body portions are 
heavily dyed. Some of these extreme contrasts are reduced when 
the stock is carded and combed, but these operations cannot entirely 
eliminate these defects and therefore skittery, frosty or heathery 
effects are obtained. Tippy dyeing has long been recognized as a 
major problem and in the past many attempts have been made 
toward a solution. Corrective methods suggested by von Bergen, 
Westbrooke, Speakman and O'Day are all limited in their effective- 
ness and therefore have not found widespread application. The 
need for minimizing or eliminating tippiness has greatly increased 
in the past few years due to the consumer's demand for higher 
quality. Also it has been further aggravated by the greater propor- 
tions of foreign wools now in use. Due to the inadequacies of 
previous recommendations, this problem was selected as a basis for 
intensive study, and, as a result of extensive laboratory and dye- 
house research, improved and practical corrective measures have 
been developed. 

It is well known to ‘every wool dyer that Amido Napntol: Red 
6B (C. I. No. 57) and Wool Green § (C. 1. No. 737) are perfectly 
level dyeing types, and it is also known that Fast Red A (C. 1. 
No. 176) and Alizarine Sky Blue (C. I. No. 1088) do not dye so 
level as the first two products. However, on tippy wool the latter 
two produce uniform dyeings, while the level dyeing types dye very 
tippy. Therefore, a dyestuff which is known to be level dyeing ts 
not necessarily suitable for tippy wool. This is emphasized to show 
that the dyer unfortunately cannot apply his knowledge of the level 
dyeing properties of dyestuffs to their working properties on tippy 
wool, 

More than 650 individual acid and chrome dyes were tested and 
rated for their dyeing properties on tippy wool and mohair. These 
tests involved over 4,000 dyeings. The resulting ratings were tab- 
ulated. Use of this comprehensive table now makes it possible to 
obtain improved results by proper selection from a range of dyes 


rated for their tendency toward tippiness. Therefore, it will be 


found of great value to the woolen industry. It should also prove 
of particular value in the case of shades requiring a combination of 
dyes, as a proper-selection will make it possible to avoid the pro- 
duction of pronounced hue differences between body and tips. The 
tests indicated that variations in relative tippiness obtained with 
certain dyes, particularly chrome colors, occur frequently according 
to the procedure used. In certain cases, therefore, improvements in 
tippy dyeing can be obtained by variations in dyeing techniques. 
Generally speaking, it was found that dyes applied by the topchrome 
procedure produced better results than when dyed metachrome. 
While procedure changes may be of considerable help in some 
instances, they do not lead to a gencral solution of the problem. 

The scientific fact that the sunlight damage of the wool epidermis 
is accompanied by a break of the sulphur linkage was confirmed 
coloristically.. Further tests showed that relinking of the cysteine 
side change will not prevent tippy dyeing. Therefore it was neces- 
sary to investigate other methods for the prevention of tippy dye- 
ing. Recently various agents have appeared on the market which 
were reputed to correct this condition. Since products of this nature 
had never been objectively evaluated, it was decided to investigate 
this field. Of the many materials tested, several showed consider- 
able promise and from these, four were selected for mill tests. 
These tests showed that in all cases use of the selected agents re- 
sulted in nearly perfect coverage. 


EFFECT OF DYESTUFFS ON THE TEMPERATURE 
RISE OF FABRICS EXPOSED TO LIGHT—Second Prize 


Presented by PHILADELPHIA SECTION 


THE heating effect of sunlight is due to the absorption. of .radiation 
principally in the infra-red and, to some degree, in the visible 


2 


region. In view of the fact that such radiation absorbed by a textile 
results in a temperature rise, an investigation of the variations in 
such a rise as related to the light-absorbing characteristics of the 
dyestuffs used was undertaken. The results would be indicative of 
the importance of a choice in the selection of dyestuffs for summer 
wearing apparel in the direction of minimum temperature rise and 
for winter wearing apparel in the direction of maximum temperature 
rise. Likewise, dyestuffs applied to tentage, tarpaulins, awnings and 
other fabrics for outdoor use perhaps should be selected on the basis 
of their effects on the temperatures of these textiles when exposed 
to the sun. | 

In order that consideration might be given to the principal fibers 
used in the construction of fabrics to be tailored into garments, 
three fabrics were selected as standards to which the dyestuffs of 
specific infra-red reflectance would be applied. A fabric representa- 
tive of that used for awnings, tarpaulins and tentage was also in- 
cluded. These fabrics were: (1) cotton poplin (6.5 ounces per 
square yard); (2) wool flannels (6.4 ounces per square yard); (3) 
delustered viscose rayon lining cloth (2.9 ounces per square yard); 
and (4) cotton duck (11.3 ounces per square yard). 

Measurements were made at a wavelength of 1,000 millimicrons of 
the reflectance of a wide range of dyestuffs suitable for application 
to each of these fabrics. This permitted classification of the dyes 
into groups exhibiting high, medium or low reflectance. None of 
the direct cotton and insoluble azo dyes were found to be low re- 
flecting. However, several vat and sulfur dyes were low reflecting. 
Thus, it was evident that fabrics composed of cellulosic fibers; e.g., 
cotton and rayon, could be dyed with either low or high reflecting 
dyestuffs. On the other hand, all the dispersed acetate dyes were 
high reflecting and, for this reason, no acetate dyeings were included 
in this study. Of the wool dyes, the chrome blacks and Naphtho! 
Green B were low reflecting. In general, the other azo dyes and the 
anthraquinone acid dyes were high reflecting. Several dyes of inter. 
mediate reflectance were also available. On the basis of these data, 
selections were made tor each fabric of shades which could be pro- 
duced with dyestuffs of low reflectance. Dyeings made with these 
dyes were then approximately matched in daylight with dyestuffs ot 
high irifra-red reflectance. All dyeings were made by conventional 
methods. 


To investigate the possibility of a relationship between the tem- 
perature rises of fabrics on exposure to radiant energy and the light- 
reflecting properties of the dyestuffs applied thereto, a method for 
measuring the temperature of textile materials was devised. 

While the measurement of the temperature rise caused by the 
absorption of heat from the rays of the sun was of primary interest 
in this investigation, it was evident that energy from the sun was 
not only insufficiently constant in intensity but also was available 
for only brief periods of titne. Because of these objections. consid- 
eration was given to other sources of artificial illumination. Ulti- 
mately, photoflood lamps of the type commonly used today in 
photography were selected for this purpose. Measurements were 
made of the temperature rise of the dyed fabrics upon exposure to 
sunlight and to the photoflood lamp, and these measurements were 
compared with the light reflectances of the same fabrics. This study 
indicated to a striking degree the fact that the use of dyestuffs of 
low versus high reflectance characteristics, particularly in the infra- 
red region, results in substantially different thermal behavior upon 
exposure either to sunlight or strong artificial illumination. That is. 
the same cotton fabrics dyed to approximately the same shade when 
exposed to light will vary several degrees in temperature depending 
upon the reflectance characteristics of the dyestuffs, This fact may 
have important practical significance. For example, cotton and rayon 
clothing can vary several degrees under these conditions. due to the 
reflectance characteristics of the dyestuffs alone. The same factor 
can similarly influence the temperatures inside tents, below awnings 
and under tarpaulins. Considering wool garments, where warmth 
rather than coolness is usually desired, differences of as much as 
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Automatic Controls for 
Butterworth 1-Color 
Printing Machine 


High Speed Printing of 
Single Color Patterns 


The new Butterworth 1-Color Printing Machine provides an improved method for 
printing cotton, rayon and silk fabrics. Single color patterns in stripes and small figured 
designs are accurately registered by means of pressure machined nips. A heavy balanced 
printing cylinder made of stainless steel and provided with pneumatic pressure assures 
more uniform printing results. Friction-free operation is secured with roller bearings. 


With the Butterworth 1-Color Printing Machine fabrics are printed in record time, 
ready to be converted into such items as shirts, pajamas, bedspreads and dresses. 
Butterworth Printing. Machines, from 1-color to 14-color, are.at your service. 


BUTTERWORTH 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


yer FINISHING MACHINERY COMPANY DIVISION, Providence, R. L. =.1211 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N.C. 

W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. - ARGENTINA: Storer & Cia . Chacabuco, 443-49, Buenos Aires ~ AUSTRALIA: 
Noel P. Hune & Co., Lted., Box 501H, G.P-O., Melbourne, C.L. = BELGIAN CONGO: Paul Pfilieger & Co. - BOLIVIA: 
Schneirer & Cia., Ltda. Ls Paz - CHILE: Schneiter & Cia., Leda., Casilla 2864, Santiago - COLOMBIA: C. E. Halaby & 
Co., Apartado 139, Medellin - CUBA: Thos. F. Turrull, Apartado 2009, Havana - EQUADOR: Richard O. Custer, S.A., 
Quito - FRANCE: Georges Campin, 8 Allee de Longchamp, Le Perreux, Seine; Rene Campin, 12 Avenue de Fontenelle, 
Sceaux, Seine - MEXICO: I. Sloborzky, Avenida Uruguay 55, Mexico, D. F. - MIDDLE EAST: Arlind Corporation. 
NOR WAY: Dr. Ing. Otto Falkenberg, Radhausgaren 23, B, Oslo - PERU: Custer & Thommen, Casilla 733, Lima- SOU 
AFRICA: Texmaco, Box 4572, Johannesburg - SWEDEN: Elof Hansson, Goteborg - URUGUAY: Storer & Cia., Ltda., 
Calle Paysandu 1022, Montevideo = VENEZUELA: Herbert Zander & Co., Apartado Postal 1291, Caracas. 


Illustrated below, left to right, are the Butterworth 4-color, 
6-color, 8-color, 10-color, 12-color, 14-color Printing Machines. 
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five degrees can be expected by the selection of dyestuffs of low 
versus high reflectance. It is hoped that the report of this prelimi- 
nary investigation will induce others to study the subject more 
thoroughly, particularly from the angle of determining whether 
human comfort in clothing can be improved by intelligent selection 
of dyestuffs on the basis of their reflectance characteristics. 


THE REPLACEMENT OF STARCH IN FINISHING 
OF TEXTILE FIBERS & FABRICS—Third Prize 


Presented by RHODE ISLAND SECTION 


THE advent of resins, particularly the urea-formaldehyde type, for 
creaseproofing spun rayons and lightweight cotton fabrics in the 
early 1930s served as a milestone in the textile finishing industry. 
Later in the same decade, certain acrylate and alkyd resin types 
were introduced, marking a definite advance in the large-scale use 
of synthetic resims for the replacement of starch in the finishing of 
textile fibers and fabrics. During the past five or six years, we have 
witnessed the widespread use of melamine, vinyl, and cven some 
styrene types for special-purpose finishes; but there has been no 
material that may be classified as a generally satisfactory replace- 
ment of starch. Se 

A careful sifting of all potential replacements of starch was made 
in a search to discover those, éither new or old, which might be 
deserving of further study. Laboratory investigations proved con- 
clusively that replacements which fell into this category were indeed 
few and far between. Properties which this committee felt to be of 
paramount importance in any new product that might be used as a 
starch replacement are listed in their suggested order of importance: 
(1) good availability at a reasonable cost, (2) no reaction as a skin 
irritant or sensitizer, (3) ready removability from fiber or fabric, 
(4) tensile strength should not be impaired, (5) no effect on 
printed or dyed shades, (6) no effect or an improvement in the 
light, fastness of dyestuffs applied to textile materials, (7) no yel- 
lowing of white goods, and (8) no odor development in finished 
fabrics. 

Working with the above list as a criterion, we discovered in our 
extensive survey of materials that only two new types of products 
showed any great promise of success in meeting these rather strin- 
gent specifications. These two newcomers to the textile finishing 
industry are the water-soluble styrene and alkyd resin compounds. 
Since each of these two types of resin compounds has a composition 
that lends itself to further polymerization, combination with other 
products, or to cross-linking’ polymerization, a study was instituted 
to determine the value and advantage of such properties. After 
extensive laboratory testing of many materials, plant trials were run 
on four combinations, using a linen-type spun rayon and_ several 
cotton fabrics. These were: (1) water-soluble styrene resin. plus 
melamine formaldehyde resin, (2) water-soluble styrene resin plus 
a quaternary ammonium compound, (3) water-soluble alkyd resin 
plus melamine formaldehyde resin, and (4) water-soluble alkyd 
resin plus a quaternary ammonium compound. 

It was found that solutions of styrene resin may be mixed with 

melamine-formaldehyde to produce stable application baths. Finishes 
developed with such combinations are satisfactory for both cottons 
and-spuns. In general, good durability to laundering is achieved on 
both fibers, and shade changes are about the same as with the 
melamine-formaldehyde alone. It ts well known that urea-formal- 
dehyde and melamine-formaldehyde resins cause a loss in abrasion 
resistance on spun rayons. Combinations of these products with the 
styrene compound reduced this loss to a minimum and in. some 
cases showed an actual gain: In our search for compounds which 
would tend to fix the styrene resin, the discovery was made that a 
quaternary ammonium compound had the power to combine in such 
a manner as to yield excellent durability. Cottons and spuns may 
be finished either by a single bath, or by a two-bath process. 
‘ Mixtures of the water-soluble alkyd resin with melamine-formal- 
dehyde resin yielded durable finishes on cottons and spuns. Like the 
styrene resin, the alkyd showed a surprising ability to counteract 
the decrease in abrasion resistance on spuns produced by melamine- 
formaldehyde resin. In sharp contrast to the combination of styrene 
resin with the quaternary ammonium compound, the corresponding 
mixture of the latter with the aikyd resin resulted in resin precipi- 
tation in the bath. Because of this fact, a two-bath process was used 
to produce the desired results. 

From the work accomplished to date we are able to draw the 
following definite conclusions: (1) Two new water-soluble type 
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resins have been evaluated, which may be used to replace starch in 
finishing and warp sizing. As a general rule, in fabric finishing two 
per cent styrene resin or three per cent alkyd resin produces a hand 
equivalent to five per cent pearl cornstarch. (2) Durable finishes 
may be produced by combinations of these and melamine-formalde- 
hype type. They have the further advantage in these combinations 
of minimizing loss in strength and abrasion resistance. (3) A 
quaternary ammonium compound in combination with the styrene 
resin produced a durable finish in a single-bath process. A two-bath 
process is indicated at present to yield a similar result when the 
alkyd resin is used in conjunction with a quaternary ammonium 
compound. (4) Both the styrene and alkyd resin types have given 
some indications of suitability as warp sizings. The styrene type 
shows particular promise and appears to have an advantage over 


starch in not being affected by humidity. 


AN EVALUATION OF THE KUPENSAURE PROCESS 


Presented by PIEDMONT SECTION 


SINCE the year 1925 the production of rayon has increased over 
eight times. During the same years as above the production of vat 
colors has increased 14.4 times. Since the use of vat colors has 
incteased, it is believed that any aid that can be given to the textile 
colorists in regard to vat color application is now timely and will 
continue to be of interest and importance to the textile industry. 
The Kupensaure process is a new development in vat color appli- 
cation which originally was developed in Germany, Recently an 
investigation has been made to evaluate this process and to deter- 
mine whether it can be used to advantage in the application of vat 
colors to synthetic and natural fibers. 

The procedure for preparing the Kupensaure vat is as follows: 
First a stock vat is prepared with caustic soda and sodium hydro- 
sulfite. Then, if weaker concentrations are to be used, it is diluted, 


prior to acidifying, near to the final concentration. Thereupon, it is _ 


neutralized by means of the necessary quantity of acetic or formic 


acid, calculated upon. the quantity of caustic soda solution used. 


Too. much acid is not detrimental, but the neutralization should 
never be carried out incompletely. A pH of 5.5 is desirable. The 
neutralization is best carried out by adding at once all the partially 
diluted acid while agitating well. 

A typical formula for a stock vat is as follows: 1-6 grams of 
vat powder fine; 5-10 cc. caustic soda solution 40° Be.; 3 grams of 
hydrosulphite; 2-5 grams of Setamol WS (dispersing agent); bulk 
to 300 cc. with water at 50-60° C. and allow to stand for 3-5 min- 
utes before diluting. 

For diluting this stock vat, the following is a typical formula: 
1 gram Setamol WS, with the dyestuffs of vat blue group; 1 cc. of 
Peregal OK, with vat blue BC; 1-2 grams Igepon T in; 650 cc. of 
water at 70-80° C.; 6-12 cc. acetic acid 56 per cent diluted to 50 
cc.; finally add 1-2 grams Nekal BX and filter through fine fabric. 

The vat acid solution may be heated without difficulty to 70-80° 
C. In view of the greater penetration power, however, lower tem- 
peratures will sufhce in many cases. When using the usual paste or 
powder brands, the quantity of Setamol in the stock vat is prefer- 
ably increased by about 50 per cent. Furthermore, with the powder 
brands the vatting must be prolonged 10-15 minutes. Padding with 
the Kupensaure vat is the same as with the pigment process. How- 
ever, in view of the better penetrating power of the vat acid pad- 
ding solution, it is possible, however, to reduce the number of 
passages in the subsequent jigging. It is important that the goods 
to be padded must be rinsed thoroughly to be free of any alkali. 

Working conditions for the developing process are, likewise, the 
same as for the pigment padding process. On account of the high 
speed of the development of the vat acid, the number of ends can 
be reduced against those padded with the pigment. Actual practice 
has shown a saving of up to 50 per cent in the number of required 
jig ends, 

Approximately 60 different vat colors have been tested in the 
laboratory for application by the Kupensaure process, and the results 
tabulated as to the suitability of the process with each of these 
colors at high and.low concentrations. During the period that this 
experimental work was under way, practical runs were also being 
made on thousands of pounds of cotton yarn. Mill reports on vat 
green and vat yellow show that the Kupensaure process gives more 
uniform dyeings throughout the package than by any other method 
of vat dyeing. Also, the dyeings are more uniform from batch to 
batch. 

In checking many practical demonstrations that have been made 
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to date in the plants that are now using the process on special 
shades and colors, it is very apparent that this method will not 
revolutionize our present procedures, nor is it entirely adaptable to 
the wide range of vat colors on the many machines and fabrics that 
are being processed. On the other hand, it does add to our regular’ 


preg a new method which in many cases will solve a problem 


the application of certain dyestuffs to a better degree than the 
present methods in use. Further investigation may well prove that 
by the use of this process or variables of the principles involved, 
additional future problems, in the field of vat color application, 
may be more easily solved. 


A STUDY IN DETERGENCY 


Presented’ by NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION 


IN the light of the high price of soap, as well as its scarcity, the 
wool textile industry is faced with the problem of selecting suitable 
alternatives, among which are the synthetic detergents, but they 
require proper evaluation from and economy and quality standpoints 
compared with soap. 

Ten per cent of each detergent with six per cent of sodium. 
carbonate to give an initial pH of about 11.0 produces excellent 
over-all results in oil and lampblack removal, the soil standard set 
up for the tests. The wool knitted tubing used contained five per 
cent carbon tetrachloride extractables and showed a reflectance of 
11 per cent. Effects of several factors are listed in the paragraphs 
which follow. 

Effect of Concentration of the Detergent—There is a definite re- 
lation between a limiting concentration of detergent used and the 
efiiciency of the scouring. For each detergent there ts a critical value 
between five and ten per cent which produces the best over-all 
results. 


Detergency Comparator—In general it appears possible by the . 
use of this machine to demonstrate relative efficiencies of different 


detergents and conditions of scouring. 

The Bath Ratio—This is an important consideration in a labora- 
tory study of detergents, as mill scouring operations are usually 
carried out in short baths. In our laboratory machine it was not 
feasible to go much lower than a bath ratio of six to one. ey 

Effect of Sodium Carbonate—The effect of adding sodium car- 
bonate to the detergents is striking. For example, changing. the 
amount from about two per cent to 22 per cent has a decided effect 
upon the reflectance measurements in the long bath (22 to one) 
scouring of all the detergents, the greatest effect. being upon the 
soap. 

Effect of Sodium Bicarbonate—Addition of sodium bicarbonate 
has an effect on all the detergents similar to that of sodium car- 
bonate. 

Effect of Sodium Sulphate—This salt definitely has considerable 
effect on both the oil removal and reflectance, giving much better 
results than when the detergents alone were used. 

Effect of Sulphuric Acid—Occasion does arise in mill practice 
for scouring sulphuric acid carbonized cloth without prior removal 
of the acid. Apparently the non-ionic detergent gives the best results 
as to oil removal, although the reflectance measurement is somewhat 
low, 

In this study of detergents we have developed a reproducible 
method for evaluating them as used in the mill under a variety of 
conditions. For-this purpose, we selected the Detergency Compara- 
tor developed by the wool detergency subcommittee of the research 
committee of the American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists. This apparatus is a miniature wool dolly washer made to 
scale from the usual mill washer. It provides a means of running 
duplicate tests simultaneously with a variation of the ratio of scour- 
ing liquor to cloth from six to one to 25 to one as desired. In 
addition, the temperature of both the scouring liquor and_ rinse 
water are thermostatically controlled. 

In selecting synthetic detergents to compare with soap in the 
apparatus, we selected three chemical types—anionic, cationic and 
non-ionic. For the anionic type, we selected the sodium salt of an 
alkyl aryl sulphonate, for the cationic type, a polyethylene ether of 
a fatty amino while the non-ionic was a polymerized organic alcoho! 
with ether linkages. The soap selected was a red oil soap of 95 per 
cent soap content and ten degree titre. These various detergents 
were compared without any scouring assistant and also with the 
following: sodium sulphate, sodium carbonate, sodium bicarbonate 
and sulphuric acid. 

The wool material used in the tests was a 114-inch tubing fabric 


= 
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knitted from 2/40 worsted yarn of five months’ age made from 
stock oiled in the worsted gilling process with the National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers standard top lubricant, a’ blend of 50 
per cent mineral oil and 50 per cent grease oil. 

By means of reflectance measurements with the General Electric 
recording spectrophotometer, the amount of lampblack left in the 
fabric was indicated and, together with a Soxhlet extraction test for 
oil in the scoured fabric, gave sufficient information to evaluate the 
scouring properties of the various detergents. 

The knitted tubing was conditioned in a standard atmosphere and 
76-inch strips under 11/4-pound tension were out to provide samples 
of uniform length and weight. Duplicate samples were run in the 
dual detergent baths for 30 minutes at 100 to 105° F., rinsed, re- 
moved from the machine, and dried. 


HOW MINERAL CONTENT COTTON CAN EFFECT 
BEAM DYEING WITH VAT COLORS 


Presented by SOUTHEASTERN SECTION 


RESEARCH carried out recently has demonstrated that the mineral! 
content of some cotton is capable of producing uneven dyeings when 
yarn spun from such cotton is dyed on dye beams with vat dyestuffs. 
Boiling out the yarn with acetic acid removes much of the mineral 
matter and permits even dyeing to be obtained. Although this inves: 
tigation was limited to beam dyeing of single cotton warp yarns 
of numbers 26s to 40s, it ts suggested that the mineral content may 
be a factor worth considering in dyeing cotton in other types of 
equipment. } 

Since the rate of flow in either beam or package dyeing is a major 
factor in producing level dyeings with the relatively rapid exhaust- 
ing vat. dyes, it is essential in beam dyeing that this rate be main- 
tained at the maximum the yarn will withstand without channeling. 
Any condition which reduces or retards this rate of flow will tend 
to produce uneven dyeings. A condition of this nature existed at 
the textile mill under consideration in this research. After dyeing, 
the outside and inside windings from the beams were invariably 
dyed a darker shade than the middle windings, 

The cotton being dyed may be classed as a good character rain- 
grown cotton, 1 1/16-inch staple, and middling grade. All beams 
seemed to have a uniformly firm, but not too hard, winding. In 
dyeing, both cold-and-hot dyeing anthraquinone vat colors were 
being used. The variation in the depth of shade from beginning to 
end in the dyed beams was sometimes ten per cent more. In each 
individual dyeing there was a noticeable deposit of some insoluble 
matter on both the outside and inside winding. The shade was 
always dull and somewhat lifeless from these windings, but between 
these two extremes the dyeings were quite clear. This deposit per- 
sisted despite changes in dyeing procedures; these changes included 
various combinations of several penetrants, detergents, retarding 
agents, and recommended phosphate materials. A preliminary study 
indicated that the water being used was not the cause of the uneven 
and dull dyeings. 

A typical dyed beam was selected having about the average 
amount of deposit on the outer windings. The shade was a pastel 
lime color largely made from Flavone GC. A sample of yarn from 
the outer winding was taken and an ash analysis was made. From 
these analyses it was evident that a deposit of considerable body 
was filtering out on the outside and inside windings of the beams 
during the dyeing process. This deposit was quite insoluble and 
difficult to remove, since it remained on the yarn after much wash- 
ing and scouring at temperatures near the boil. Furthér, this deposit 
was retarding the flow of dye liquor through the beams to the 
extent that the middle windings from the beams were being dyed a 
lighter shade than the windings from the outside and inside. A 
check was made after each step in the dyeing process to determine 
where the deposit first appeared. This was found to be shortly after 
the caustic soda was added, which indicated that the formation of 
insoluble hydroxides of calcium and magnesium was the beginning 
of the trouble. 

It was believed that if the calcium and magnesium being precipi- 
tated on the yarn was actually coming from the yarn and not from 
the water supply, removal of this material in the preliminary boil 
out of the yarn should correct the trouble. Dilute acetic acid should 
convert the calcium and magnesium to soluble acetates which could 
easily be washed out of the yarn. Accordingly, some of this yarn 
was given a boil-out with dilute acetic acid at. 180° F...Chemical 
analysis of the water prior to boiling out the yarn, after boiling 
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out with a penetrant, and after boiling out with acetic acid showed 
that the acetic acid treatment removed considerably more mineral 
matter from the yarn than did the regular boil-out with a penetrant. 
It is also an‘actual fact that the beams boiled out with the acetic 
acid no longer showed the dirty deposit on the yarn after dyeing. 


SOME ASPECTS OF ACETATE 
RAYON SAPONIFICATION 


Presented by SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION 


DURING the last 25 years many acetate rayon fabrics have been 
dyed by means of saponification and the use of direct cotton colors. 
A study made in 1935 or 1936 of discharge printed crepes. having 
an acetate warp and viscose filling showed a definite lack of control 
of the saponification process as it was then being carried out. For 
example, whereas the normal acetyl content of cellulose acetate 
rayon is 39.25 per cent, it was found that four pieces of fabric from 
one finishing plant were saponified to different degrees ranging from 
18.3 to 30 per cent acetyl content. Further inquiry showed that 
there were just about as many variations in the saponification proc- 
ess and the agents used as there were finishers. 

Although the saponification reaction itself is a simple one involv- 
ing the splitting of an ester by a hydrolyzing agent, there are many 
variables which affect the speed and extent of the reaction with a 
resultant effect on the dyeing properties and fabric properties of the 


finished. goods. An investigation was undertaken to study the effect 


of some of these variables on the saponification’ reaction and to 
determine the optimum conditions for saponifying cellulose acetate 
so as to obtain the desired extent of saponification in the shortest 
possible time and with a maximum of control over the reaction. 
Preliminary experiments indicated that caustic soda would be the 
best reagent to use for the purpose of this study, since it could be 
easily handled, easily titrated, and the reaction was rapid. Also it 
was found that the use of sodium hydroxide alone was conducive 
to surface saponification which is generally desirable. Preliminary 
tests demonstrated the great. rapidity with which the. saponification 
reaction takes place at temperatures ranging from 49° to 83° C. with 
an excess of alkali present. Most commercial processes attempt to 


saponify the cellulose acetate approximately ten per cent. At 83° C. 
and at 72° C., this point is passed in less than one minute, which 
means that any process employing an excess of alkali and high 
temperatures would be very difficult to control. 

Next, four series of tests were run in which the amount of caus- 
tic soda was varied from two to 100 per cent based on the weight 
of the cellulose acetate. Temperatures of 49°, 59°, 72° and 83° C. 
were adhered to, and for each series the time was held constant. 
These tests showed that with a fairly high concentration of caustic 
there is little effect on the acetate at temperatures below 59° C., but 
at higher temperatures the reaction begins almost at once. Curves 
were plotted which may be used in selecting the proper conditions 
of time, temperature and concentration so as to obtain the desired 
amount of saponification most economically and with the greatest 
possible control. The per cent saponification obtained when using 
ten per cent caustic soda on the weight of the cellulose acetate at 
different times and temperatures is shown below. 


Temp. 2Min. 5Min. 10Min. © 20 Min. 
49° C. 0.0° 0.0 0.0 2.9 
59° C. 0.0 0.0 0.0 7.1 
72° CG. ae 1.7 8.4 11,2 
83° C, 2.4 8.8 16.4 


Further tests showed that it is entirely unnecessary to carry sapon- 
ification to extremes. It was found that if cellulose acetate rayon is 
saponified to an acetyl value of approximately 37 to 38 per cent 
that the same shade with Cotton Blue FF will be obtained as with 
viscose rayon. The acetyl values are average values for the whole 
cross-section of the fiber and do not represent the acetyl content of 
the saponified outer layer. | 

Still further tests showed that a number of alkalies other than 
caustic soda can be used and that the resultant saponification depends 
on the nature of the alkali and not on the pH of the solution. 
Agents which give a preponderance of surface saponification are 
caustic soda, soda ash, trisodium phosphate, triethanolamine. On 
the other hand, ammonia under pressure, and ethylene diamine give 
a diffuse type of saponification. It is believed that saponification by 
these and other agents can be controlled to any desired degree by 
the proper attention. to time, concentration, temperature, and the 
nature of the saponifying agent. 
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There Must Be a Limit 


Cotton mill wages in the South are today far above those 
which were, in years past, ever thought to be possible. 

There have been six advances. in textile mill wages, most 
of them under the pressure of the war emergency, when 
any loss of production would mean that the men in our 


armed forces would not have the textiles necessary to their | 


safety and health. 

The unfortunate thing about a labor union movement ts 
that when members of the union lose interest, many cease to 
pay dues and the organizers and the little local collectors 
find their “takes” dwindling. 

In order to revive interest and bring the collections of 
dues back to par, the union leaders have to bring forward 
some idea and this time they have made a demand for still 
higher wages. 

_ Textile goods are to a large extent purchased by house- 
wives and there is a limit to the amount which they can 


_afford to pay. 


If some of the male members of the C. I. O. or the A. F. 
of L. will go to the stores and ask the price of goods and 
clothing they will be astonished at what they must pay 
today. 

The prices are the direct reflection of the six wage ad- 
vances which have already been made and another wage 
advance would send prices of goods still higher. 

It is true that the unions recently forced New England 
mills to advance wages 10 per cent but it should be real- 
ized that there are very few mills in New England man- 
ufacturing print cloths or sheeting or ordinary grades of 
carded or combed yarns. 3 

Most New England mills manufacture specialties where 
style determines the price and where goods are not sold in 
volume. 

In 1923, New England had over 21,000,000 cotton spin- 
dles but today it has about 4,700,000 and the number is stil! 
shrinking. 


The drop from 21,000,000 to 4,700,000 spindles means 
that several hundred thousand people who formerly earned 
their living in cotton mills have had to seek other employ- 
ment elsewhere and they can rightfully blame labor union 
leaders and racketeers for the enforced change. 

Print cloths, sheetings, carded yarns and other staple 
goods which are produced in large volume in the South 
cannot be sold in normal times at prices which will make it 
possible to pay even the wages which are in effect today. 

When buyers balk at the prices of cotton goods, and cease 
to make purchases there will be a day when mills must 
close for lack of orders and extensive unemployment will 
exist, 

There must be a limit to the wage scale in textile mills 
and it seems to us that the limit has already been reached. 

In the midst of the depression in 1931, textile mill em- 
ployees, in order to get enough food with which to live, 
were willing to work for any wages which mills were able 
to pay. 

Some mills took advantage of the situation and paid 
$5.00 to $6.00 per week. 

Those who were readers of TEXTILE BULLETIN at: that 
time know that we did not hesitate to print the fhames of 
those mills and express our opinion of them. 

We welcomed reasonable advances in textile wages and 
are pleased that conditions which have prevailed have made 
them possible. 

Textile wages are now excellent and to ask for further 
advances is unreasonable and may bring about a situation 
which will start a downward spiral in both prices and 
wages. It is often advisable to let “well enough’’ alone. 

Business will probably be reasonably good throughout 
1947 but the day will certainly come when, with a depres- 
sion upon this country, mills will find themselves without 
orders and employees without employment. 

The employers who employed people for $5.00 per week 
in 1931 were no more grasping than the textile employees 
who demand higher wages today. : 

The employees, just as the’ employers, wish to see busi- 
ness continue upon an even keel and should hesitate before 
forsaking a good situation for one of uncertainty. 


The Columbians 


We hold no brief for The Columbians, which were re- 
cently organized at Atlanta, Ga., nor do we know any per- 
sons connected with that organization. 

We do know that the most active opposition to The Co- 
lumbians has come from James H. Sheldon of New York 
and his Anti-Nazi League. 

Dr. Sheldon, as he calls himself, was listed as a member 
of the national committee of the American Committee for 
Struggle Against War, an immediate forerunner of the 
American League Against War and Fascism, which in turn 
dissolved into the American League for Peace and Democ- 
racy. He was active in the League Against War and Fas- 
cism, which the Dies Committee classified as a communist 
front in the United States. One purpose of this league was 
to stop the manufacture of munitions and ‘other materials 
for war, by violent methods. 

The head of an organization which sought to prevent 
munitions of war being manufactured for our soldiers ap- 
pears as Enemy No. 1 of The Columbians. 

That is the only favorable thing we know about them. 
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No Contact Required 


Just as soon as a labor union wins an election, which is 
not often these days, it demands a contract and it is their 
custom to assert that the Wagner Law requires that a con- 
tract be signed. 


The National Labor Relations Board, both nationally and 
locally, goes just as far as it can to force the employers to 
sign contracts with unions and in some cases orders the 
signing. 

The Wagner Law does compel collective bargaining nego- 
tiations but it does not require an employer to sign a con- 
tract, 


In the debate prior to the enactment of the Wagner Law, 
Senator Wagner said: 


It does not compel anyone to make a contract of any kind if no 


terms are arrived at that are satisfactory to him. The very essence 
of collective bargaining is that either party shall be free to withdraw 
if its conditions are not met. 


In November, 1936, which was after the enactment of 
the Wagner Law, Senator Wagner in a signed article in the 
New York Sun said: 


The law does not require any employer to sign any agreement of - 


any kind. Congress has no power. to impose such a requirement. 
An agreement pre-supposes mutual consent. The law merely re- 
quires that an employer bargain collectively with his workers, which 
means that he shall receive their representatives and engage in a fair 
discussion, in the hope that terms may be voluntarily agreed upon 
by both sides without recourse of strife. 


The law does not under any circumstances require any employer 
to sign an agreement forcing any worker to join any union, whether 
it be a union representing the majority of his employees or not. 

The United States Supreme Court did, by a vote of five 
to four, declare the Wagner Law constitutional but the ma- 
jority in writing that opinion went so far as to say in same: 


The Act does not compel agreements between employers and em-: 


ployees. It does not compel any agreement whatever. 

Four members of the Supreme Court held that the entire 
Wagner Act was unconstitutional and yet the five members 
who held the law to be constitutional said that “Jt does not 
compel any agreement whatever.” 

_ Chief Justice Hughes, who was one of the five judges 
who held the Wagner Act to be constitutional, said in his 
written opinion: 

The act does not interfere with the normal exercise of the right 
of the employer to select his employees or to discharge them. 

The law goes no further than to safeguard the right of employees 
to self-organization and to select representatives of their own choos- 
ing for collective bargaining or other mutual protection without 
restraint or coercion by their employer. 

Labor unions have claimed and will, as a matter of policy, 
till claim that when an election shows that a majority of 
the employees favor their organization, the company must 
sign a contract but that statement is false because the United 
States Supreme Court has definitely stated “It does not com- 
pel any agreement whatever.” 

Knowing that they can depend upon the connivance of 
any National Labor Relations Board with which they come 
in contact, the union representatives insist and keep on in- 
sisting that the company must sign a contract, but it ts 
purely a bluff and without legal weight. 


The signing of a contract usually means the beginning of 
troubles and strikes and should be avoided. 
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The A. F. of L. Gets Another Licking 


Falsely claiming that a majority of the employees at Bea- 
con Mfg. Co., Swannanoa, N. C.; were members of their 
union, the A. F. of L. induced the National Labor Relations 
Board to order an election 
lows: 


This followed closely upon an election at the Champion 
Paper & Fibre Co. at Canton, N. C., which showed: 


These two elections show that the A. F. of L. is in very 
poor standing in western North Carolina but the standing 
of the C. I. O. seems to be even lower because in an election 


held at the Asheville (N. C.) Mica Co. plant the vote was: 


34 


The C. I. O. leaders realized that they would lose an elec- 
tion. at the Lane Co., Alta Vista, Va., and had the N. L. R. 
B. director cancel the election. But the mill held an un- 
official election at the specified time. The result was: 


The C. I. O. did not have much better luck when it 
had an election called in another section of the South. The 


vote at Full Fashioned Hosiery Division of the. Grenada 
Industries, Grenada, Miss., was: 


George Baldanzi, William Smith and the other C40. 
organizers who came South with a broadside of publicity 
and the boast that they were going to spend $1,000,000 to 
organize Southern mills, have made a complete failure and 
are now thoroughly discredited. 

These advocates of social equality with Negroes have 
done right well in organizing the Negro employees of to- 
bacco plants but we know and they will eventually know 
that they will have a tough time getting the weekly dues 
out of Negroes. 


THE CHRISTMAS JOHN L. LEWIS INTENDED 


Reprint 


The election resulted as fol- 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW 


EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


CONVERSE, S. C.—The first step in a $1,500,000 recon- 
version and improvement program by D. E. Converse Co. 
has been completed with the installation of a giant cloth 
press capable of handling approximately 64 bales of mate- 
rial a day. Other plant improvements, will include the in- 
stallation of 1,000 new looms’ to replace present weaving 
equipment, overhauling the picker room, installing of fluor- 
escent lighting and a humidifying system and erecting new 
card room machinery. 


GastoniA, N. C.—Sunspun Chenilles, Asheboro, N. C., 
an affiliate of Burlington Mills Corp., has executed a hei 
‘year lease for 6,250 feet of floor space in one of the 21 
buildings being constructed here by the Gastonia Industrial 
Realty Corp. Sunspun will occupy half of the 12,500 square 
foot building. Sunspun has operated a small-scale Gastonia 
branch plant for some time. 


JACKSON, GA.——Pepperton Cotton Mills of Jackson is 
having a complete water system, including sewerage facili- 
ties, installed. When completed the improvements will rep- 
resent an expenditure of $150,000. 


CRAMERTON, N. C.—Burlington Mills Corp., Greens- 
boro, N. C., which recently purchased Cramerton Mills, 
Inc., has offered to sell to the Cramerton employees the 
houses of the village. The houses have been offered on the 
basis of a small cash down payment and the balance on long 
terms. It is estimated that about 550 of the 600 houses will 
be sold, with 35 or 40 being reserved by Burlington. 


GREENVILLE, S$. C_.—The Abney interests of Greenwood 
and Anderson, S. C., have purchased the entire stock of 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. of New. York, which carries 
with it the controlling stock of Brandon Corp. here. The 
amount involved in the transaction was not revealed. Bran- 


Members of the 25-Year Club of the Marshall Field & Co. 
ufacturing division held their fourth annual banquet at Spray. 


man- 


N. C., reeently. Their service with the company ranges from 25 
years to 61 years. Combined service for the group totals over 
12,000 years. Membership in the club stands now at 358, of 
which 71 are members who became eligible this year. The group 
includes 49 employees retired under the company’s retirement 
pregram. Harold W. Whitcomb of Spray, divisional vice-president 
and assistant gencral manager, presided, and James E. Gheen, 
New York public relations expert, was the principal speaker. J. 
Frank Wilson, production manager and a member of the club, 
spoke briefly, and Luther H. Hodges, New York, vice-president 
and general manager, presented membership pins te the new 
members. Hughston M. McBain, president of Marshall Field, and 
James L. Palmer, executive vice-president, both of Chicage, made 
brief remarks in praise of the loyalty and steadfastness of the 
group. 


don Corp. operates the Brandon Plant, Brandon Duck Mills 
and Poinsett Plant in Greenville, Renfrew Bleachery at 


_ Traveler's Rest, S. C., and a plant at Woodruff, S. C. 


PENDLETON, S. C.—Blue Ridge Yarn Mills, Inc., acquir- 
ed by LaFrance Industries, Inc., New York City, will be 
operated under the administration of Pendleton Mfg. Cs.. 
LaFrance, S. C.. a subsidiary of LaFrance Industries, in the 
production of cotton yarn which is used by Pendleton in 
making LaFrance upholstery fabrics. Paolini Gerli of New 
York has been elected president of Blue Ridge Yarn Mills; 
J. W. McKinney of LaFrance, secretary; George Asnip of 
Greenville, S. C., vice-president, and D. J. R. Suffredini of 
Philadelphia, treasurer. 


Dosson, N. C.—Piedmont Silk Mill will move Jan. 
from Greensboro, N. C.., 
feet long and 89 feet wide will be occupied by the firm. 
Piedmont is expected to employ 100 persons in the first 
year of operations at Dobson. The Greensboro site which 
has been occupied by Piedmont has been sold to Jacques 
Schloss of Sedgefield, who will operate a bedspread plant 
under the name of Tuftwick Corp., employing about 200 
persons. 


STANLEY, N. C.—Fifteen houses for Stanley Mills, Inc., 
are under construction, the first of 50 houses to be built.to 
accommodate employees who will work in the new plant 
addition. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. is building a $3,016,000 nylon yarn plant on the north 
side of the Tennessee River, near Chickamauga Dam. Ap- 
proximately 18 months will be required to build and acti- 

vate the plant. The cost of the entire project, including the 
purchase and installation of equipment, has been estimated 
to be more than $20,000,000. The factory will be 748 feet 
by 324 feet and is to be almost entirely constructed of steel 
and concrete. 


KINGs Mountain, N. C.—The assets of the Cora Plant 
of Textiles, Inc., an 18,808-spindle carded yarn mill which 
recently was acquired by Scranton (Pa.) Lace Co., have 
been organized under the name of Craftspun Yarns, Inc. 
The new company has an authorized capitalization of $1,- 
200,000. 


AMPTHILL, VA.—A 20 per cent curtailment in the pro- 
duction of rayon at the Spruance Works of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. at Ampthill has been occasioned by the 
shortage of caustic soda. None of the plant's 5,000 workers 
will be suspended but a reduction in the number of hours 
which can be worked will be necessary. While a strike at 
the plant of the company’s chief caustic soda supplier in 
Texas has ended, supplies have not been received in sufh- 
cient volume to permit full operations. 


West Point, Ga.—An employees’ Christmas bonus of 
$25 and an extra week's pay has been authorized by the 
board of direc.ors of West Point Mfg. Co., Lanett ( Ala.) 
Bleachery and Dye Works and Dixie Cotton Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga. The bonuses will total approximately $700,000 
and will go to men and women in continuous employment 
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between Aug. 31 and Dec. 15. The directors announced a 
= net profit for the year of $5,461,229.99 from West Point 
m Mfg. Co. and the subsidiaries, Wellington Sears Co., Dixie 
Cotton Mills, New England Bunting Co. and Equinox Mill. 
The stockholders voted to split the outstanding: stock of 
West Point Mfg. Co. on the basis of four shares of $5 par 
value for each $20 par value outstanding stock. An exira 
dividend of three per cent on the par value of stock out- 
standing was authorized, payable Dec. 13 to stockholders of 
record Nov. 29. 


GAFFNEY, S. C.—-A dividend of $4 per share on the com- 
mon stock has been voted by directors of Gaffney Mfg. Co. 
The directors ordered $1 per share paid at once and an addi- 
tional $3 per share paid Jan. 10, 1947, to stockholders of 
record Jan. 4, 1947. No preferred stock is outstanding. 
The par value of the common stock is $50 per share and 
the dividend ordered will total $64,000. 


bs 


ABBEVILLE, S. C.—Abbeville Mills Corp., which in the 
past has manufactured spun rayon fabrics and spinet yarns, 


Traveling Cleaners 
has been converted to the manufacture of long staple blend- 
-ed yarn fabrics. Machinery and equipment for the new | have such fixed habits 


woolen blending process are being installed. 


a LANCASTER, S. C.—Springs Cotton Mills here has been Every so often they give spinning frames 
at (8 granted the approval of the Civilian Production Administra- (spoolers, warpers, winders, too) a mild 
0) tion to build a power plant to service the new bleachery now fanning. Lint is shooed away before it 
under construction. The estimated cost of the power plant h 
‘5 $248.706. as a chance to bunch. 
to of MONTICELLO, ARK.—-Charm Tred Mills, Inc.. rug man- Improves Quality Improves Quantity 
ot ufacturer employing duck as backing for rugs, opened last | 
+ month, with Edward Thomas, former colonel in the Army Cleaner Yarn Fewer Ends Down 
‘ Air Corps, as plant manager in charge. Smoother Yarn Fewer Stops 
th GREENSBORO, N. C.—Proximity Mfg. Co. of Greens- Fewer Piecings Fewer Pickouts 
p- boro, Tabardrey Mfg. Co., Haw River, N. C., and Cone | Fewer Seconds Fewer Cutouts 
Fi- Export Co., Raleigh, N. C., have consolidated into a new : 
he corporation with authorized capital stock of. 1,500,000 waste of material, 
od } shares at $1 per share. The associated interests will operate ee 
et @@ under the name of Proximity Mfg. Co. of time. Better working conditions. More 
Kannaponis, N. C-—Cannon Mills Co. will establish a 
% pilot plant to test the use of synthetic fibers at a site yet to | Not a bad investment. 
nt f be announced. The pilot plant will serve as a “model mill’’ 
ch Mm designed to give accurate data on the design, production 


a and practicability of new yarns and fabrics. Cannon Mills Parks-Cramer Comp 


ee . will pay a year-end dividend of $1 per share in January 
1. and February. 


ny . 
| FITCHBURG, MASS. 
f GREENVILLE, S, C.—-Virginia Mfg. Co. at Fork Shoals | 
near here, sustained water the card room, fire 
and water damage in the picker room and smoke damage 
— 4 throughout the plant, when fire broke out in the yarn man- 
ufacturing plant recently. A small amount of cotton was 


burned. Operations at the mill were suspended for several 
days, 
in 
fh. Average weekly earnings for August in the textile mill 
products and other fiber manufactures grouping were 
 @ $33.99, an increase of 6.5 per cent from July and of 24.8 
of @ percent from August, 1945, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
the reports. Average weekly hours in this classification were 
a.) ‘(O.1, an increase of 1.1 per cent over July, and 4.3 per cent 
La- over August, 1945. Average hourly earnings were 92.3 
100 cents, an increase of 5.4 per cent over July and 19.7 per 
ent cent over August, 1945. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


At the regular monthly meeting of the 
board of directors of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 


mours & Co.- Dec. 
former president, and H. G. Haskell, former 
vice-president, announced their’ resignation 
from the finance committee of the organiza- 
tion. J. Thompson Brown resigned from the 
company’s executive committee and from his 
position as a vice-president. All three remain 
on the board of directors. At the same time 
it was announced that the two vacancies on 
the finance committee would be filled by 
Mr. Brown and Elwyn Evans, president .of 
the Wilmington (Del.) Trust Co. and a Du 
Pont director. Mr. Brown's place on the 
executive committee went to Charles A. 
Cary, assistant general manager of the com- 


pany’s rayon department. Mr. Cary was also 


made a vice-president and was elected to 
membership on the board of directors. 


Dr. Edward Abrams, a native of Bridge- 
port, Conn., and Fleischmanns, N. Y., has 
joined the staff of the Institute of Textile 
Technology, Charlottesville, Va. and will 
work in microbiology and biochemistry. He 
was formerly with the National Bureau of 
Standards as head of the . microbiological 
laboratory. 


E. D. Newton, formerly superintendent 
of Highland Park Mfg. Co. at Rock Hill, S. 
C., has been appointed manager of Gastonia 


(N. C.) Weaving Co. 


George H. Fowler, secretary-treasurer of 
Copland Fabrics, Inc., at Burlington, N. C., 
has been elected to the board of directors 
of the Burlington Chamber of Commerce. 


James J. Colvin of Atlanta has been ap- 
pointed mechanical research engineer at Cal- 
laway Institute, Inc., LaGrange, Ga. He was 
formerly librarian at Georgia Tech. 


Charles W. Coker, vice-president of So- 
noco Products Co., Hartsville, §. C.; recently 
was elected president of the South Carolina 
Tuberculosis Association. 


William H. Ruffin, vice-president and 
treasurer of Erwin Cotton Mills Co. of Dur- 
ham, N. C., has been elected:a new director 
of the North Carolina Citizens Association 


J. R. Davison recently was appointed 
general manager of Royston (Ga.) Mills, 
Inc., and Nathan Dearman was made super- 
intendent. 


Irving I. Serwer of the Cotton Piece 
Goods Salesmen's Association last month 
was elected fourth vice-president of the Na- 
tional Council of Salesmen’s Organizations. 


Samuel Goldberg of the Philadelphia Tex- 


16 Irenee du Pont, a 


tile Salesmen’s Association was named sec- 
retary of the organization. 


E. Trammell Combs, general superintend- 
ent and assistant manager of California 
Cotton Mills at Oakland, Cal., has resigned 
after serving about ten years with the con- 
cern. He is now operating a sales company 
on the. West Coast. 


P. W. Beggs, superintendent of Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co.'s textile mill in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, has returned to the United 
States on home leave after six years over- 
seas. 


William J. Erwin has been named chief 
executive officer in charge of Republic Cot- 
ton Mills Division of J. P. Stevens & Co., 
Inc., at Great Falls, S. C., succeeding George 
M. Wright, retired. Mr. Erwin was asso- 
ciated with Republic Cotton Mills as vice- 
president fora number of years prior to its 
joining the recently consolidated J. P. Stev- 
ens & Co., Inc. Since that time he had acted 
as assistant executive officer. 


Eugene A. Messner, director of the Of- 
fice of: Price Administration consumer goods 
division since July, resigned Dec. 13. Mr. 
Messner was in the textile converting busi- 
ness for a number of years under the firm 
names of Klein-Messner, Inc., Rossman 
Bros. & Messner, Inc., and Eugene Messner, 
Inc. 


Thurmond Chatham, chairman of the 
board of Chatham Mfg. Co. at Elkin, N. C., 
and a former Navy commafder, recently 
was awarded the medal of the order of 
Orange-Nassau and received a letter from 
Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands in 
recognition of his service in behalf of the 


Dutch in. World War Il. Mr. Chatham, 


while associated with the Bureau of Ord- 


nance in Washington, D.: C., assisted in out- 
fitting and arming Dutch warships and mer- 
chant ships in the first year of the war. 


Ralph H. Balch, formerly engaged in re- 
search development work at the Cumber- 
land, Md., unit of Celanese Corp. of Amer- 
ica, recently was named assistant manager 
of Staunton Textile Corp., a subsidiary at 
Staunton, Va. Clyde C. Hurst, formerly con- 
nected with Burlington Mills Corp. Greens. 
boro, N. C., has been appointed overseer of 
weaving at the Staunton unit of Celanese 
Corp. 


Robert F. Jessen, textile technologist at 
Callaway Institute, Inc., LaGrange, Ga., has 
left that organization to accept a position 
with Springs Cotton Mills at Lancaster, S. 
C. Mr. Jessen will be succeeded at Callaway 


by Bradley H. Nickles, who has been asso- 
ciated with the institute for about a year. 


William T. Royster, superintendent of 
Morehead Cotton Mills Co. at Spray, N. C., 
is reported as being out of danger after be- 
ing seriously injured in an automobile crash 
Dec. 2. 


K. H. Boydell, group superintendent for 
Burlington Mills Corp. plants at Central 
Falls, Newton, Fayetteville, Franklinton and 
Statesville, N. C., is now group superin- 
tendent of the Burlington, N. C., area fila- 


ment plants. W. I. Spencer of High Point, 


N. C,, will take over Mr: Boydell’s former 
duties at Central Falls and will have 12 
other Burlington Mills plants in North Car- 
olina under his supervision. 


Jesse T. Crawford, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Whitmire, S..C., plant of Aragon- 
Baldwin Cotton Mills, has been appointed 
general manager of the three plants of Re- 
public Cotton Mills at Great Falls, S. C. 
Henry W. Suber, a veteran of World War 
II and a Clemson College graduate, will 
succeed Mr. Crawford at Whitmire. 


Fritz Zweifel, for the past ten years dis- 
trict manager of the Charlotte office of H. & 
B. American Machine Co., has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of the organi- 
zation and will make his headquarters in 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


W. O. Reed recently was: appointed over- 
seer of carding at Fitzgerald (Ga.) Mills 
Corp. 


W. F. Davis, formerly superintendent of 
the Ottaray Plant of Monarch Mills, Union, 
S. C.. is now secretary-treasurer of Palmetto 
Spinning Corp., a worsted mill at Laurens, 
S. C. Walter Danhoff, formerly assistant 


superintendent of Gaffney (S. C.) Mfg. Co., 


succeeds Mr. Davis as Ottaray superintend- 
ent. 


Warwick Chemical Co., a division of Sun 
Chemical Corp., has announced the follow- 
ing personnel changes: Justus Hoyt has been 
named manager of the newly-created coated 
finishes department, Ira Hurd has been ap- 
pointed assistant sales manager in charge of 
textile sales and technical development, and 
in New England Willard Brothers has been 
added to the Warwick sales staff. 


Alfred E. Stacey, Jr., air conditioning 
pioneer and one of the seven founders of 
Carrier Corp., has rejoined that organization 
as process consultant to the sales division 
Mr. Stacey has been on active duty.in. the 
Navy and held the rank of captain. 
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Houghton Wool Tops 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


| WOOL COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


tae 


800, 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


ATL ART 
14.8 RICE STREET 


SOFTENERS ALKALIES © 


PRECISION BOBBINS 


Engineered to operate perfectly on your own 
spindle. Complete control of every step in the 
manufacture from forest to finished product 
makes these bobbins true to their name—PRE- 
CISION. | 


Southern Representatives 


THE CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


HENRY H, HERSEY ARTHUR W. HARRIS 


Norwood Place 443 Stonewall St. S.W. 
Greenville, S.C P.O. Box 1982 
Atlanta. Ga. 


BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 
Clinton, Towa 


QUALITY + UMIFORMITY + SERVICE 
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Jacobs Develops Adjustable 
Hook For Loop Pickers 


_ The Jacobs adjustable serrated hook 


“is described in a folder now being dis- 


tributed by E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. of 
Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte. The 
hook, application of which is shown 
in the accompanying illustration, elim- 
inates screws, holds pickers firmly in 
place, is easily adjustable and ts sup- 
plied free with the Jacobs line of Ply- 
weld picker sticks. 


For leather loop pickers, the com- 
pany recommends using No. 10-24 
Parker Kalon self-tapping screws, flat 
head, one-half or five-eighth inches 
long; squeeze leather picker on stick 
to final adjusted position, then with 
No. 17 drill put hole through back of 
picker into picker stick for self-tapping 
screws. On subsequent pickers, same 
hole should be used by punching hole 
in leather sticks opposite already-drill- 
ed hole after adjustment of loop pick- 
er, 


Rohm & Haas Acquires 
Plant Site In Texas 


Rohm & Haas Co. of Philadelphia, 
Pa., announces the acquisition of about 


SUPPLIES 


500 acres of land on the Houston Ship. 


Channel, Deer Park, Tex., for use as 
a plant site. The company is planning 
to manufacture chemical products at its 
new location. Construction of the plant 
is expected to get underway early in 
1947. Rohm & Haas operates plants at 
Bristol and Philadelphia, Pa., and at 
Knoxville, Tenn., where it manufac- 
tures chemicals principally for the 
leather, textile, insecticide and plastics 
industries. The company also manufac- 
tures various chemical specialties for 
other industries. 


New Trade-Marks Law 
Analyzed By Institute 


Trade-mark registration will become 
a ‘practical necessity’ when the Lan- 
ham Act becomes law next July, ac- 
cording to the Research Institute of 
America, which has just issued a 56- 
page analysis, Preparing for the New 
Trade-Mark Law. “While the Lanham 
Act will offer trade-mark owners un- 
precedented protection against en- 
croachment,” the institute points out, 
‘trade-marks registered under earlier 
laws will not automatically receive all 
the benefits of the act. For example, 
trade-mark owners whose marks are 
registered under the Acts of 1905 or 
1881 must have their marks republish- 
ed on the principal register if they 
want the benefit of the incontestability 
provisions of the new law.” 

Since a mark will not become incon- 
testable until five years after it is pub- 
lished, trade mark owners are urged 
to republish immediately after the Lan- 
ham Act goes into effect July 1, 1947, 
even though previous registration may 
not expire for a number of years. The 
institute also recommends that marks 
denied registration under the present 
law be re-examined to determine 
whether they will qualify under the 
new law. 

“Many trade marks which could not 
be registered under the Act of 1905 
will qualify for registration under the 
Lanham Act,’’ the report asserts, ‘since 
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the new law wipes out the distinction 
between the “right to use” and the 
“right to register.” In view of this fact, 
re-examine before next July all marks 
previously denied registration because 
they were geographic in connotation; 
were identical with a family or cor- 
poration name; had more than one 
bona fide owner; were service, associa- 
tion or certification marks: were not be- 
ing used by the owner; were not affix- 
ed to goods, or were being used on a 
different type of goods.” Other rec- 
ommendations in the institute's report, 
Preparing for the New Trade-Mark 
Law’, cover ownership and use of trade- 
marks; qualifying a trade-mark for 
registration; trade-marks in foreign 
trade, and steps to be taken before the 
law goes into effect in July. 

The report was drawn up for insti- 
tute members by Walter J. Derenberg, 
attorney and authority on trade-mark 
law, in collaboration with the insti- 
tute’s board of editors. It is one of a 
series on current business problems 
prepared under the supervision of Leo 
M. Cherne, editor-in-chief. Others in 
the series include Facing a. Union 
Drive, Year-End Tax Planning, How 
to Reduce Payroll Taxes Under Merit 
Rating, and the widely discussed Com- 
munists in Labor Relations Today. 
The Research Institute is a private 
organization specializing in business 
and economic controls with head- 
quarters in New York and Washing- 
ton, and offices in over 70 cities. 


Fire-Fighting Weapon 
Extinguishes Blaze Quickly 


A new development in fire-fighting 
efficiency is the Underwriters-approved, 
stored-pressure hand extinguisher man- 
ufactured by Union Stop-Fire Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. As easy to use as a 
garden hose, the Stop-Fire is said to be 
as big an improvement over the hand 
pump extinguisher as it is over the 
awkward water bucket. While ease of 
operation and accuracy of aim are 
significant improvements, the character 
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of the fluid in the Stop-Fire extinguish- 
er is similarly an important advance- 
ment. Carbon dioxide is combined with 
carbon tetrachloride to produce a 
chemical of extraordinary effectiveness 
in putting out fires. Shot as a fine spray 
from the Stop-Fire, this doubly effec- 
tive chemical is converted instantane- 
ously into a heavy, fire-smothering gas. 
Even fires of the most stubborn kind— 
oil, ether, gasoline, electrical — are 
blanketed and snuffed out in a matter 
of seconds. The extinguisher has a 
longe range, the bulk of the stream 
traveling anywhere from 15 to 25 feet. 

The fluid is effective indefinitely, 
and the Stop-Fire tank does not have 
to be refilled, except when used. A 
pressure gauge attached to the ex- 
tinguisher indicates fluid pressure at 
all times. Stop-Fire stored-pressure ex- 
tinguishers are manufactured of 85-15 
brass, are non-corrosive, and there is 
no possibility of zinc oxidation. Ab- 
sence of moving parts make the Stop- 
Fire instantly usable whenever needed, 
since there is nothing to get out of 
order at any time. 


Brown Publishes Booklet 
On Control Instruments 


Brown Instrument Co. of Philadel- 
phia, a division of Minheapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co., has recently issued 
a new catalog for the purpose of ac- 
quainting manufactufers and suppliers 
with the many applications to the tex- 
tile industry of measuring and con- 
trolling instruments. Control Instru- 
ments for Textile Processes contains 
descriptions, with general specifica- 
tions, illustrations and clear diagrams, 
of such instruments and their uses in 
textile’ industries as the following: 
Moist-o-Graph slasher system for cot- 
‘on or rayon, size level and tempera- 


er Velvet Smooth 


UNION 
TEXTILE 


CRAYONS 


21 COLORS WHITE 


* 


PER CASE OF 4% GROSS 


— 


WELL. 


ture controls, cylinder temperature con- 
trol, moisture content control, contin- 
uous bleach control, dyeing and drying 
controls, kier boiling control, pH con- 
trol and size cooking and storage con- 
trol. 

Also included in this 30-page book- 
let are photographs and specifications 
of other instruments applicable to the 
textile industry, such as portable re- 
cording thermometer-hygrometer, indi- 
cating and recording control pressure 
gauges, recording liquid level air-op- 
erated control and electric recording 
and integrating flow meter. Other use- 


ful information can be found in the 


recommended range chart and the gen- 
eral dimensions of various instruments. 
Copies of ‘Catalog No. 9305 may be 
secured by addressing Brown Instru- 
ment Co., Wayne and Roberts Avenues, 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Business Forms Portfolio 
Available From Uarco, Inc. 
To make it possible for firms in the 


textile industry to examine cost-reduc- 
ing systems used by comparable busi- 


ness organizations for consolidating 
and simplifying writing operations, 
Uarco, Inc., of Chicago, manufacturer 
of continuous business forms, is mak- 
ing available a series of new sample 
portfolios. Containing an extensive 
array of business forms utilized 
throughout this industry, the portfolios 
will suggest innumerable time-reducing 
and cost-cutting methods of streamlin- 
ing records and procedures. A_port- 
folio may be obtained without any ob- 
ligation by addressing Systems Depart- 
ment, Uarco, Inc., 5000 South Cali- 
fornia Avenue, Chicago 32, IIl. 


DC 2103 Is Explained 
By Dow Corning Corp. 


Dow Corning Corp., Midland, Mich., 
recently announced further details on 
DC 2103, a thermosetting resin devel- 
oped and produced for use as a heat- 
stable bonding material for inorganic 
fabrics.in the production of rigid elec- 
trical laminates, and for bonding finely 
divided particles such as powdered met- 
als or mica, silica or carbon. DC 2103 
is unique among thermosetting resins 
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for its high heat stability, low water 
absorption, excellent dielectric proper- 
ties over a wide frequency range and 
for its resistance to carbon tracking. 
Like all Dow Corning silicone prod- 
ucts, DC 2103 is an organo-silicon 
polymer material built on an inorganic 
skeleton of alternate silicon and oxy- 
gen atoms. Its unique properties are 
due largely to the inherent stability of 
this inorganic skeleton. 

DC 2103, as furnished, is a 60 per 
cent solution of silicone resin in tolu- 
ene. Without the addition of a catalyst, 


. this solution air dries in about an hour 


at 77° F. and 50 per cent relative hu- 
midity depositing the resin in a hard 
and tack-free form which has an initial 
melting point of about 70° C. (158 

F.) Transition to a liquid state is quite 
sharply defined and the melted resin is 
very fluid. As the temperature is grad- 
ually increased at a rate of about 3° 
C. per minute, the resin begins to gel. 
A condensation reaction sets in at 
about 150° C. as indicated by bubbling 
of the resin. Bubbling decreases mark- 
edly at about 185° C. and the resin 
begins to thicken at about 240° C. As 
the temperature is increased over a pe- 
riod of about half hour to 250°: C. 


OF IDAHO 


$1. ANTHONY 


STARCH COMPANY, ine, 


OF IDAHO 


OF IDAHO 


AMERICAN KEY PRODUCTS, 


15 PARK ROW NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


PROCESSING COMPANY 


MENAN STARCH 
COMPANY, inc. 


(482° F.) the resin becomes a soft, 
non-flowing solid. After further heat- 
ing at 250° C. or higher, the resin sets 
to form a hard, infusible solid. 


Jap Textile Mission 
Report Is Available 


The textile mission to Japan spon- 
sored by the Department of State and 
the United States Army, returned in 
April of this year, after leaving with 
General MacArthur a report of the con- 
dition of the textile industry in that 


country. That report was forwarded to 


Washington and, while it was released 
to the press through a limited number 
of mimeographed copies, it has now 
been printed and ts available for 15 
cents at the office of the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Booklet Covers Rayon’s 


History and Development 


A new booklet, Short Story of 
Rayon, has been prepared by American 
Viscose Corp. and is currently being 
distributed. It is designed to give the 


most outstanding facts about the his- 
tory and development of rayon and its 
present-day uses, and to answer the 
questions that are most commonly ask- 
ed about rayon. Different sections of 
the booklet are devoted to the dis- 
covery of the viscose and acetate pro- 
cesses for making rayon, the develop- 
ment of dull rayon, rayon crepes, high 
strength rayon tire cord, and the part 
that rayon played in World War II. 
The booklet concludes with a brief 
description of the role of research in 
developing and improving rayon yarns 
and staples, as well as rayon fabrics, 
and in increasing the usefulness and 
versatility of rayon. Copies of the book- 
let may be obtained from American 
Viscose Corp., Public Relations De- 
partment, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
Yor: 1. N..Y. 


Bulletin Describes Fans 
For Fume Exhaustion 


A new 12-page bulletin on Durco 
corrosion-resistant fans for exhausting 
acid and other corrosive fumes has just 
been published by The Duriron Co., 
Inc., Dayton, Ohio, and is available on 
request. This bulletin gives complete 


. 


Mounted in a No. 8 Thor 
Drill Stand (illustrated 
above), a Thor Portable 
Drill does double duty as a 
workshop “drill press.” Un- 
mounted, it can be carried 
to the drilling jobs you 
can’t bring to it. Sturdy, 

‘powertul Thor Drills are 
the result of more than 50 
years of portable electric 
tool manufacture. Thor 
Drills assure top produc- 
tion. 


DOUBLE DUTY 
ptt: Portable Electric Tools 
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engineering data including dimensions 
and capacities of the five standard sizes 
of fans made by the company. A de- 
scription of Duriron, Durichlor and 
Durimet, the special Durco corrosion- 
resisting alloys of which the fans can 


be built, is included. The booklet 
points out that the alloy used in con- 
structing each unit depends upon the 
type of corrosive service it will en- 
counter. | 

Some of the typical applications for 
the fans are shown-by drawings in the 
bulletin. The booklet also includes in- 
formation on the type of drives used, 
as well as Durco hood outlets, bell end 
adapters and Durco drip traps. In addi- 
tion, complete instructions are given on 
how to specify, how to select and how 
to order the correct Durco fan for a 
particular application. A free copy of 


this bulletin can be obtained by writ- 


ing to The Duriron Co., Inc., Dayton 
1, Ohio, and requesting Bulletin 1102. 


Allis-Chalmers Offers 
Pedrifugal Pump Line 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., announces a new line of 
Pedrifugal pumps, developed at its 
Norwood Works, to meet the needs of 
wide range of uses which require a 
sturdy, reliable pump of moderate ca- 
pacity selling at a competitive price. 
This new line of cast iron bronze-fitted, 
pedestal-type centrifugal pumps comes 
in three principal sizes—one inch by 
one inch, two inches by two inches, 
and three inches by three inches. Ca- 
pacities are from ten to 500 gallons per 
minute at heads from ten to 100 feet, 
with power requirements from one- 
quarter to 15 horsepower. The units 
are splatter-finished with gray enamel. 


Pedrifugal pumps are expressly design- 


ed for use with Texrope V-belt drives, 
giving an infinite range of capacities 
regulated by size of sheaves and power 
supplied. All pumps are fitted with im- 
pellers of maximum diameter, and 
variations in capacity are provided by 
changes in speed through sheaves of 
larger or smaller diameter. 

Small and compactly designed, all 
sizes of the Pedrifugal pumps have es- 
sentially the same dimensions. Con- 
struction features embody the follow- 
ing: only one fit, between the pedestal 
and the casing; an open impeller key- 
ed to the shaft and fitted with an im- 
peller lock nut, which will handle 
liquids containing a considerable vol- 
ume of solid material; a precision 
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made, mechanical seal, instead of the 
convéntional packing rings, seal cage 
and valve: two bearings of ample size 
for either direct or belt drive; and, ex- 
cept for impeller and casing, the same 
pedestal casting, shaft, ball bearings, 
seal and impeller nuts for all capaci- 
ties. These, Pedrifugal pumps reflect 
Allis-Chalmers’ growing emphasis on 
products for over-the-counter sales. 
Normally, Pedrifugal units will be 
stocked and sold without motors and 
the purchaser may use any suitable 
available power. However, the pump, 
steel base, Allis-Chalmers motor and 
Texrope equipment can be supplied as 
a unit, or any of these items can be 


purchased separately. 


With this light, 
easy-to-use, improved 
Stanley ‘‘Ace” Strapping Tool! 


Even beginners can do a fast, expert strap- 
ping job with the improved Stanley “Ace” 
Strapping Tool. Positive spring feed holds 
a 100-seal clip in magazine in any position. 
One lever tensions strapping, other cuts 
strapping, feeds and crimps seal all in one 
quick motion — all in only 5 seconds. 

The 10 Ib. 3 oz. improved “Ace” is avail- 
able in 3 sizes for 44", 2” and 5” strap- 
ping to handle ’most any job — with special 
accessories designed for special needs. Get 
full details on the Stanley “Ace” Strapping 
Tool. Write the Stanley Works, Steel 
Strapping Division, 201 Lake Street, New 
Britain, Connecticut. 


[ STANLEY ] 


A new 12-page instruction booklet, 
entitled Allis-Chalmers Water Condi- 
tioning Chemicals and Equipment, has 
been announced by Allis-Chalmers. 
The booklet touches upon the impor- 
tance of feedwater control, the care of 
testing equipment, obtaining samples, 
test procedures, and carries handy ref- 
erence tables to assist in reporting re- 
sults. A range of services available is 
also included. Many years of experi- 
ence in -water conditioning work has 
qualified the company as a reliable 
source of assistance in this field; the 
booklet points out. Copies of it, 
28X6385, can be obtained from Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. 


Improved Stanley “Ace” 
Strapping Tool With 
Autormatic Seal Feed 


STEEL STRAPPING AND CAR BANDING SYSTEMS 
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Carr Heads Rayon Yarn Producers Group 
At a meeting in New York City held Dec. 3, C. M. Carr, 


vice-president in charge of sales for American Enka Corp., 
was elected chairman of the Rayon Yarn Producers Group 
and Matthew H. O’Brien, attorney for many years identified 
with the rayon industry and at one time a vice-president of 
Celanese Corp. of America, was named secretary and treas- 
urer. Mr. Carr succeeds S. R. Fuller, Jr., president of 
American Bemberg Corp. and North American Rayon Corp.; 
who resigned as chairman of the group. Mr. O'Brien suc- 
ceeds Hubert Kernan, deceased, as secretary, and Ashton M. 
Tenney of A. M. Tenney Associates, who resigned, as 
treasurer. 

Mr. Carr has been vice-president of American Enka Corp. 
since 1929 and formerly was president of Durham (N. C.) 
Hosiery Mills. Mr. O’Brien first attracted the attention of 
the rayon trade in 1929 when he appeared before the House 
Ways and Means Committee during hearings on the Haw- 
ley-Smoot Tariff Act, on behalf of his client, Celanese. 


Studley Heads A. S. M. E. Textile Section 
-Arthur B. Studley of SKF Industries, Inc., was elected 


chairman of the textile division of the American Society of 
Mechanica Engineers, when the division members convened 
Dec. 6 in New York City in conjunction with the annual 


A. S. M. E. meeting. Mr. Studley succeeded Carl D. Brown 


of Draper Corp., who was presented a certificate of appre- 
ciation for his services and whe will remain as inter-society 


‘representative. Other officers elected were W.. Arthur Smith. 


Jr., Torrington Co., vice-chairman; Richard O. Palmer, 
Machine Design Associates, secretary; and’ L. T. Parkham, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., recorder. | 

Division members visited the plant of Robert Reiner, Inc., 
Weehawken, N. J., as guests of Dr. Robert Reiner. Lunch- 
eon followed the plant tour. Charles E..Crede, chief engi- 
neer of L. N. Barry Co., read a paper entitled “Dampening 
of Mill Movement by Frahm System.” John O. Amstuz, 
chief engineer of Behr-Manning Corp., discussed ‘‘Electro- 
coating Textile Fabrics.” 


| Continued Price ines Reporting Unnecessary 


It is no longer necessary to report price changes for 
commodities and services that have been decontrolled, the 
Office of Price Administration reminded all lines of trade 
recently. The former reporting requirement was revoked, 


effective Nov. 19, O. P. A. pointed out. Because of lack of 
information or misunderstanding, however, many business- 
men have continued to report to O. P. A. all price changes 
On various commodities or services upon which they had 
previously been required to file such reports. It is to these 
people and firms that the announcement was directed, 
O. P. A. said. : 
Specifically, the revocation order provided that all re- 
quirements in any O. P. A. regulation or order that a seller 
or buyer report to O. P. A. the price he is charging or pay- 
ing for a commodity or service which has been exempted 
from price control were thereby revoked. An important 
rule that still remains in effect, however, is that all pro- 
ducers, processors and distributors and other sellers of any 


_ commodity under price controls are required to keep on 


hand for a year after date of decontrol of the commodity, 
all records, reports and other documents that they were 
required to maintain to the time of decontrol. 


Raw Silk Market In: Confused State 


Establishment of the world’s exclusive silk market in 
New York City as the goal of the U. S. Commercial Co. 
has been divined by dealers in the raw fiber, who say 
that a bright future for silk is seen in their ‘‘crystal,’’ which 
gives the lie to reports of consumer apathy toward the 
“queen of fibers.” Dealers say that their predictions will 
begin to crystallize as soon as raw silk sales again become the 
function of private business. They have placed the blame 
for U. §. C. C.’s failure to unload thousands of bales of 
raw silk at recent auctions on the government's price poli- 
cies, which have offered the buyer no assurance that down- 
ward pricing would be restrained long enough for him to 
successfully dispose of the bales being acquired at each sale. 


Although the vabbes industry produced a record peace- 
time volume of goods in 1946 and is expected to repeat 
this performance, or better it, in 1947, the pent-up demand 
for rubber products is such that shortages will continue for 
many months, according to a recent year-end statement by 
Herbert E. Smith, president of United States Rubber Co. 
Mr. Smith predicted that the demand for coated fabrics 
would continue to exceed supply for many months and 
that lastex yarn will be short in the first part of the year, 


but more plentiful in the latter half. He also expressed the 


opinion that industrial products such as belting and hose, 
for which demand still far exceeds supply, probably would 
be short all year. 
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Rubber Spokesman Sees Hope for Cotton 


While cotton is rapidly losing ground to rayon in the 
tire cord field, it promises to become increasingly useful in 
three new textile products developed in the research labora- 
tories of United States Rubber Co., according to this firm. 
First to be developed was Ustex, a chemically-treated cotton 
yarn possessing 70 per cent more strength than regular yarn. 
This product was perfected during the war to make stronger 
parachute harness for Army and Navy airmen. It is now 
being used in high-pressure hose, belting and other prod- 
ucts where high tensile strength is required. 


Another new product is Strex, an elastic fabric without : 


rubber. This fabric is intended for use in slipcovers, sweat- 
ers, surgical bandages and other products. The elasticity 
is achieved by twisting yarn cotton into the shape of a coil 
spring. It has a lower degree of tension than Lastex and 
similar materials deriving their elasticity from rubber. The 
third product is a fabric for dish towels possessing high 
absorbency and polishing characteristics. It is named Caro- 
sel and in appearance resembles linen. It is being produced 
only in limited quantities because of the lack of equipment 
and manpower. The textile content is 80 per cent cotton 
and 20 per cent asbestos. For centuries asbestos has been 
known for its fireproof qualities but this is believed to be 
the first attempt to take advantage of its absorbency and 
polishing characteristics. 

Cotton will soon be doomed as a tire cord fabric unless 
the price is drastically reduced to meet competition from 
rayon, according to H. Gordon Smith, vice-president and 
general manager of the rubber company’s textile division, 


‘The only reason any cotton is now being used in tires ts 
that there is not enough rayon,’ Mr. Smith said. He point- 
ed out further that it takes more cotton than rayon to build 
a tire and therefore the pound cost of cotton cord would 
have to drop much below that of rayon cord before it 
could compete with the synthetic fiber on a price basis. 


Although the future of cotton tire cord looks dark, there 
is also a bright side to the South’s leading industry. Tires 
represent about two-thirds of the rubber industry's total pro- 
duction. The other third consists of rubber footwear, rain- 
coats, belting, friction tape, hose and hundreds of other 
products for industry, home, farm, and personal wear. Most 
of these contain a high percentage of cotton and there is 
no disposition to switch to another textile. Moreover, all 
tires are built with cotton chafer fabric, the material which 
takes up friction between tire and rim. It is estimated that 
the tire industry uses more than 50 million pounds of cot- 
ton a year for this purpose. Textile engineers in the com- 
pany’s research laboratories have found cotton to be the 
most versatile of textiles, possessing many properties lack- 
ing in the synthetic fibers. 

Last year United States Rubber Co. purchased more than 
27 million dollars worth of cotton and it is expected that 
1946 purchases will equal that figure. “The usefulness of 
cotton should not be underestimated,” Mr. Smith said. “It 
is the world’s most important textile and will continue to 
serve man in the 20th century as it has through the ages. 
The rubber industry in the future will need great quantities 
of cotton even if its use in tire fabric is entirely discon- 
tinued. Through research the quality will be improved and 
more new uses developed.”’ 


SET FOR 1947 ano SERVICE! 


With our expansion program now completed, we are in a better position than ever before to give mills prompt 
and efficient service .. . both on new and rebuilt items. 


Card, Picker and Waste Machine Screens . . . Aspirators, Jenkins Dynamically Balanced Cylinders, and many 
other maintenance supplies are stocked and ready for immediate delivery. 


In addition, a complete. inventory of wire, tin plate, and sheet metal enables us to give prompt service on all 
types of work .. . screens, cylinders, comber reneedling, etc. 


You are cordially invited to take advantage of our enlarged facilities to keep your machines operating at full 
| capacity. 


JENKIN 


METAL SHOP 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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For These Lines of : 
Textile Specialties 


“HERON” and Super- 
Superior Check Straps. 

“GBC” Sheepskins. 
NEUMANN Calfskins. 
NOONE’S Roller, Slash- 
er and Clearer Cloths. 

“GBC” Special Roller 
Cloths. 

HOLT’S Roller Glue. 

“GBC” Belt Cement 

© BILTRITE Canvas Lug Straps. 

DAYTON “Thorobred” Loom Supplies. 
@ N.Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bldg. | DAYTON V-Belts and Pulleys. | 


C. E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Telephone 2218 
’ Textile Machinery and Supplies 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-8841 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. 1. 


PAUL B. EATON 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA. Patent Attorney 
| 1208 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


753 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


WOULD LIKE TO HAVE JOB as assistant over- 
seer or second hand of Spinning Department. 
Have from 15 to 20 years’ experience in this 
department. Am also graduate of I. C. 8. in 


Slasher Operator a Wanted YOUNG MAN with ample sales experience 


and ability in Southern textile manufactur- 


A young man with practical experience 
operating cotton system slashing and famil- 
. lar with warping to‘take charge of a new 
Sizing and Warping Department to become 
foreman in an eastern North Carolina or- 
ganization. Only applicants with potential! 
abilities to grow into a larger job will be 
considered. 


“M. W.,.”’ care Textile Bulletin, 
_P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte, N. C. 


ing and finishing machinery and equipment 
trade is interested in negotiating sales rep- 
resentation contract with responsible man- 
ufacturer of machinery equipment or sup- 
plies who is in a position to make delivery. 
This is applicable to manufacturing and 
finishing processes of cotton, wool or syn- 
thetics. Inquiries treated in strict confi- 
dence. 


Write: “SL."’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Textile Cotton Spinning. Age 40, married, sober, 
and can go anywhere that offers a job on reg- 
ular or long draft spinning. Write “XYZ,"’ care 
Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, 
N. C., 


FOR SALE 


Twenty-four deliveries good Saco-Lowell 
drawing. 


VETERAN MILLS 
Calhoun, Ga. 


FOR SALE 


1,500 window panes heavy hammered glass, 
195,” x 1559”. 
500 panes 1854” x 1459”. 


VETERAN MILLS 
Calhoun, Ga. 


MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT 


available for immediate connection. College 
man with 25 years’ successful record. Ener- 
getic, tactful and well experienced. Good 
manager of help. Prefer Southern states. 


Address A. O. N. M. 
care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 
are modern. 
Tests, trials, eliminations, experiments, 
planned efforts have been put into making 
them. 
Continued co-operation with Batson will 
put the right fibre broom in every depart- 
ment. 
BATSON 

Box 841 Greenville, 8. C. 


POSITION WANTED-—Practical experienced quali- 

fied head loom fixer and A-1 loom mechanic 

wishes to make connection with permanent weav- 

ing mill; practical production knowledge: smal! 

family; sober; reliable. References furnished. 

Write *‘Fixer,’’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 
1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED—-Overseer of weaving avail- 


on all print cloths and broad ‘ 
L 0 0 M P E C | A L | $ T S$ warp 
te in 8. C G a. W “Bre Sloth, 
P. O. Box Largest Warehouse Stock In The South Phones care Textile Bulletin. P.O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, 
1316 WE BUY, SELL OR TRADE USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 5567-7144 N. C. eee 
LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY COMPANY Classified Ads Get Quick Results 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: NEW SPARTANBURG HIGHWAY _ GREENVILLE, 
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OBITUARY 


Wilfred Lawson Robertshaw, 65, for 
the past 23 years an executive of Southern 
Worsted Mills, Inc., Greenville, S. C., died 
suddenly Dec. 9 at his home in Tryon, N. 
C. Survivors include his wife, a son, two 
brothers and a sister. 


Ralph L. Wilson, 76, of Rome, Ga., 
retired textile official and banker, died re- 
cently of a heart attack. Mr. Wilson, who 
had lived in Rome since 1900, was at one 
time associated with Massachusetts Cotton 
Mill which later became Pepperell Mfg. Co., 
Floyd Cotton Mills and Towers & Sullivan 
Mfg. Co. Surviving are his wife and a son. 


P. P. Murphy, 68, president of the 
United Spinners Corp. in Lowell, N. C., 
died Dec. 11. Surviving are his wife, a 
daughter, a son, two brothers and one sister. 


Alfred S. Paine, 68, retired textile ex- 
ecutive, died Nov. 26 in Spartanburg, S.. C. 
From 1919 to his retirement in 1937 Mr. 
Paine was general manager of Kendall 
Mills, with plants at Camden, Edgefield 
and Newberry, S. C., and Charlotte. Sur- 
viving are his wife, a daughter, and a sister 
and brother. 


George F. Edson, 63, formerly con- 
nected with Peerless Woolen Mills at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., and who had recently join- 
ed the Northheld (Vt.) Woolen Mills, died 
Dec. 14. Surviving are his wife, two sons, 
two daughters and four stepchildren. 


WANTED 


Two Throwing Mechanics. Newly opened 
throwing department. Experienced on spin- 
ners and 5-B. Good opportunity for ad- 
vancement. High wages. 

Write to “‘R. N.,"’ care Textile Bulletin, 


P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT 


selling to furniture manufacturers in Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Tennessee desires a line of upholstering ma- 
terial. References exchanged. 


Commonwealth Sales Co. 
41414 8. State St. Jackson 2, Miss. 


FOR SALE 


7 Whitin Casablanca long draft changeovers 
complete for 10x5 96-spindle slubbers. Stands 
16” center to center. 8” space. 13/16” front 
roll. 1* middle and back roll Bevel gear 
compounds. Gear driven horse heads. Com- 
plete sets of draft gearing. Sliver rolls and 
brackets. Some spare parts. 


Write: ‘‘Casablanca,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 
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positions. 


Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 


Overseers for cotton and rayon carding, spinning, and weaving. Overseer of wool carding and frame spinning combined. 
Superintendent for mill making blankets and woolen piece goods. 
Overseer woolen yarn spinning and others. We shall be pleased to correspond (confidentially) with executives available for 


294 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Over 45 years confidential Employment Service for executives seekin ositions and employers seeking executives. 
; y 
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YOU CAN SAVE 
“HYDRO” ann 


WITH THE 


“HYDROMISER”’ 


Progressive finishers who are 
using this new VIRGINIA “extra”’ report a 10 to 15 per- 
cent Hydro saving and a significant reduction of rejects 
in continuous dye operation. The HYDROMISER 
automatically feeds Sodium Hydrosulphite to the dye 
bath, insuring uniformity through accurately controlled 
flow—1 pound to 200 pounds per hour. If your dye 
process is continuous, you should investigate. Mail 


the coupon for complete details on the HYDROMISER. 


VIRGINIA 


SMELTING COMPANY 
WEST NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


NEW YORK @ PHILADELPHIA @ BOSTON 
CHARLOTTE DETROIT 


Virginia Smelting Co., 
West Norfolk, Va. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send information on saving Sodium Hydrosulfite 
with the HYDROMISER. 


City Zone State 


Specialty Knitting Industry Growing in South 


“In recent months there has been a very decided trend 
toward the establishment of new circular and flat knitting 
plants in the Southern states,” according to a recent state- 
ment to this magazine by Morris Speizman, president of 
Morris Speizman Co., Inc., at Charlotte, N. C. ‘“This trend 
has been accelerated by the development and delivery of 
high-speed multi-feed machines such as produced by Su- 
preme Knitting Machine Co. and other shops. The sur- 
prising feature of this development has been the readiness 
with which old-line cotton and weavers have seen the posst- 
bilities inherent in these new high-speed units. 

“It is quite a contrast to the normal conception of ‘slow- 
moving Southerners’ to find that over 80 per cent of all 
new high-speed knitting equipment has been delivered 
south of the Mason-Dixon Line. The end-uses to which 
output from these units is being put varies, ranging all the 
way from infant garments and polo shirts to upholstery 
fabrics. Indeed, the slip cover business promises to become 
an outstanding part of the industry, and its development 
probably will be as exceptional as that of the chenille bed- 
spread industry a few years back. 

“Interesting to note is the establishment of both small 
and large-scale integrated or vertical set-ups here in the 
South. For instance, Francis Fabrics, Inc., has achieved a 
complete integration in that the firm buys its cotton yarn, 
then knits, cuts, sews and ships its polo shirts direct from 
the plant at Connelly Springs, N. C., to all parts of the 
world. This is a modest establishment at present, but bids 
fair to expand rapidly in the months to come. On the other 
hand, there is the old-line firm of Russell Mfg. Co. at 
Alexander City, Ala. For over 40 years this has been a 
vertical set-up, receiving raw cotton at one end of the mill 
and shipping out finished garments from the cutting and 
sewing department.” | 

Since being appointed agent for Supreme Knitting Ma- 
chine Co. the Morris Speizman Co. has sold more than 150 
of these multi-feed high-speed units to various Southern 
manufacturers. Among these are Barbet Mills at Lexing- 
ton, N. C., Buck-Knit Processing Co. at Cherryville, N. C., 


Bantam Hosiery Mills, Conley Knitting Co., R. L. James 


& Son and Marion Hosiery Mills at Marion, N. C., Dil- 
worth Hosiery Mills, Elbert Mills, Gracely Knitting Mills. 
Lewith Mills, Stowe Mfg. Co. and Velonit Corp. at Char- 
lotte, Eureka Knitwear Mills and G. & H. Hosiery Co. at 
Hickory, N. C., Jewel Fabrics, W. T. Love and Piedmont 
Fabrics at Gastonia, N. C., Hodge & Gardner and Southern 
Yarn & Processing Co. at Belmont, N. C., Georgia Knit- 
ting: Mills and James Thomas & Co. at Atlanta, Ga., Bud 
Fabrics at York, S. C., Burlington Mills Corp. at Greens- 
boro, N. C., Cabin Handicrafters at Clayton, Ga., Cheraw 
(S. C.) Knit Fabrics, M. P. Cooke at Rich Square, N. C., 
Dolly Hosiery Mills at Valdese, N. C., Duff Looms, Inc., 
at Morganton, N. C., F. L. Elliott & Co. at Hildebran, 
N. C., Falls Mfg. Co. at Granite Falls, N. C., Fonville 
Knitting Co. at Burlington, N. C., Hillcrest Knitting Co. 
at Taylorsville, N. C., Maryon Fabric Mill at Carrollton, 
Ga., Morgan Mills at Laurel Hill, N. C., North State Knit- 
ting Mills at Newton, N. C., Oakboro (N. C.) Knitting 
Mills, H. K. Roberts & Son at Salisbury, N. C., and Steel 
Mfg. Co. at Cordova, N. C. 

“Besides circular knitting development in the South, 
some manufacturers are looking with interest on the new 
high-speed warp knitting machine built by such firms as 
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Robert Reiner, F, N. F. and Robaczynski,’’ states Mr. Speiz- 
man. ‘These present interesting opportunities for the 
future, and some quarters feel that they eventually will 
take up some of the slack in the broad weaving field both 
in underwear and dress goods fabrics. In recent months 
several small sweater and underwear plants have been start- 
ed, among them Southern Knitwear Mills in Charlotte. 
This concern started very modestly. with one hand knitting 
machine, and now is equipped with six new Robaczynski 
high-speed links and links flat knitting units. The firm 
manufactures baby garments made of the finest quality wool 
yarns and sells direct to retail outlets.” 


Durene Association Names 1947 Officers 


Election of the following officers for the coming fiscal 
year has been announced by the Durene Association of 
America: J. B. Frierson, Jr., of Dixie Mercerizing Co., 
president; Harry Horrocks of American Thread Co., Hamp- 
ton Yarn Division, vice-president; J. P. Holt of Aberfoyle 
Mfg. Co., treasurer; and A. C. Layton Newsom, executive 
secretary. At the annual meeting of the association held in 
November, plans were approved to expand promotional 
activities in line with current activities and growing interest 
on the part of manufacturers and retailers in merchandise 
of Durene yarn. | 

Indicative of manufacturer interest in providing retailers 
with informative labeling on merchandise made of Durene 
yarn, a sharp increase in the number of license agreements 
requested by manufacturers of men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s hosiery, underwear and outerwear, and upholstery 
fabrics was recorded during recent weeks. Use of Durene 
garment stickers has reachéd an all-time high, and retail 
advertising featuring the advantages of Durene yarn in- 
creased more than 400 per cent in the months of Septem- 
ber and October over the same two months last year. 

The quality control plan of the Durene Association will 
be stepped up to keep pace with the increasing number of 
styles made of Durene yarn scheduled by licenses for 1947. 
Retail store buyers report that the quality control plan has 
definite value to them from the standpoint of quality as- 
surance in a market where identified quality merchandise 
is of growing significance. The sales training manual, 
Ouality Wins Friends, has proven very popular with train- 
ing directors and buyers of stores throughout the country. 
Additional sales training material will be made available 
shortly. Wide demand for Durene educational literature 
by university schools of ve is also noted. 


Rayon Fabric Pooduetton Figures Given 


The Bureau of the Census reports that production of 
rayon broad woven fabrics dropped in the third quarter of 
i946 in contrast to the upward trend in the three previous 
quarters. The total of 408.6 million linear yards produced 
luring the third quarter was seven per cent less than in the 
second quarter of 1946, but 16 per cent greater than in the 
third quarter of 1945. Production of 100 per cent filament 
‘rayon fabrics, 100 per cent spun rayon fabrics and combina- 
‘ion filament and spun rayon fabrics showed substantial 
jJecreases. The 12 million yards of pile, upholstery, drapery, 
tapestry, and the tie fabrics and 65.7 millon yards of all 
other rayon mixtures produced showed increases of nine and 
tive per cent, respectively. 

The statistics were compiled by the Bureau of the Census, 
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CARTER 
TRAVELERS 


More and more mill men are 


changing to Carter Travelers 
every day. The performance 
of these superior travelers 
more than justifies the judge- 
ment of these men in terms 
of improved yarn quality and 
reduced production costs. 


You can specify Carter 
Travelers with confidence... 
You can be certain that they 
will measure up to the high- 
est quality standards. You can 
be certain that they will con- 
firm your action as that of an 
alert, progressive mill man. 


CARTER TRAVELER 


OlviSiOn OF 


_A. B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA, N. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
C. E. HERRICK, 44 Pranxun Street, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 SoutH Main Street, DALLAS, TEXAS 
HUGH WILLIAMS & CO., 79 Wettincton St., TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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industry division, for the administrative use of the textile 
division of the Civilian Production Administration. The 
data were obtained from reports received from manufactur- 
ers primarily engaged in weaving fabrics over 12 inches tn 
width of cotton, silk, rayon and other synthetic fibers. All 
known manufacturers in this industry were canvassed; esti- 
mates have been included for the few manufacturers whose 
reports were not received. in time for tabulation. 
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a 
The A. A. T. C. C. Silver Jubilee Convention 
mued tr Pave 43 “ritical 1 it is hoped 
impartial review of the tire cord problem, with special ref- 
100 f a i erence to continuous filament cords of viscose rayon, nylon, 
at 312 glass and steel. No attempt is made to present new expert- 
$0 fies mental results but published work is evaluated and infor- 
Hee oe mation generally known in the tire industry is discussed. 
: lin. in. 3in. 4in. Sin. (bin. The complex question of cord construction is dealt with 
Actual Stretch | only briefly since it is assumed that each filament material 
requires a unique construction to bring out its optimum 
properties. The cost. angle is likewise omitted from the dis- 


cussion. A somewhat detailed analysis of the various steps 
in tire manufacture, as it involves the fabric, is given and 
the processing characteristics of the various filament mate- 
rials are compared. The advantages and disadvantages of 
the creel method, as compared to the conventional woven 
fabric technique are brought out. Storage, dipping and 
drying. problems are treated in some detail. 

The service conditions of tire cord are tabulated under 
the headings: inflation stresses, dynamic stresses, impact 
stresses, and susceptibility to adhesion failures at elevated 
temperatures in the presence of moisture and oxygen. The 
requirements of an ideal tire cord are then set forth in terms 

of static, fatigue and impact strength, low creep, proper 
Model IP-2 Incline-plane light Model IP-4 Incline-plane Tester stretch, and chemical stability under various conditions of 
crepeage and tensile tester. Tests for tire cords and other require- 
from single hair to 2,000 grams. ments up to 50 pounds tensile. | temperature and moisture. Finally, the several continuous 
filament cord materials are evaluated qualitatively in the 
light of these requirements. 

The New York Section was declared winner of the inter- 
national prize paper contest at the Saturday night banquet 
closing the record three-day convention. The paper of the 

physical test of textiles: tensile, hystere- Philadelphia Section was judged second best and Rhode 
sis, twist, burst, crepeage, etc. Suitable equipment Island's third. New York dealt with the tippy dyeing of 
wool, while Philadelphia discussed the effect of dye on 
fabric temperature and Rhode Island sought replacements 
thread; for single end, skein, cloth, webbing, for starch in millwork. Dr. Louis A. Olney announced the 
cords: from 0 to 1 ton tensile. Results are re- winners in the contest as head of the board of award. The 
seven papers entered in the contest are published in this 
issue. (See Pages 44-49-—Eds.) 

William D. Appel, retiring as president of the associa- 
tion after three years in that post, looked forward to the 
future of the organization with confidence, urging it to be 
alert to improve test methods as new knowledge permits, 
gear its research and its meetings to. the needs of industry 
and co-ordinate its work with that of other similar groups. 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 
/ Karl Taylor Compton, president of the Massachusetts 


115 BLACKSTONE ST. PROVIDENCE, R. I. Institute of Technology, was the featured speaker of the 


SOUTHERN 304 FOREST AVENUE evening in a talk on “Five Atomic Bombs and the Future.” 
KLINCK 


cepa cncamuiae He looked forward to wide application of atomic energy in 
* Registered Trademark 


he many diverse models of *Scott Test- 


ers provide for practically every needed 


is available for the finest filaments: for rubber 


corded in picturized form on handy reference 
charts. 


Request Literature 


peaceful fields, but pointed out that its use for commercial! 
power was now awaiting development of the proper alloys 
FT WK to build an efficient engine. 

\ | \ The morning session was devoted to reports by all active 
AY: committees working on research products during a general 


¥ 


WH 
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New Officers Elected By A. A. T. T. 


The American Association of Textile Technologists, Inc., 
at a meeting in New York City Dec. 4, elected Ephraim 
Freedman of R. H. Macy & Co. as president of the group. 


Other new officers elected were George E. Linton of Central. 


Needle Trades High School, first vice-president; Fred Noe- 
chel of Botany Worsted Mills, second vice-president; Ber- 
nice S. Bronner of the American Standards Association, 
secretary, and Ralph M. Gutekunst of Hellwig Dyeing 
Corp., treasurer. New directors named include Carl I. Taber 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Walter E. Scholer of 
American Viscose Corp. and Severn Miller of Wellington 
Sears Co., Inc—three years; Lewis M. Carpenter of South- 
eastern Cotton Mills, John J. Goldsmith of Hess-Goldsmith 
and Joseph Hirsch of Cyril Johnson Woolen Co.—two 
years; Dean Richard Cox of the Philadelphia Textile Insti- 
tute, Stephen S. Marks of Fairchild Publications and Wil- 
liam F. Macia of Stern & Stern—one year. Named to a new 
auditing committee were George Fuller of Cox & Fuller, 
Julius B. Goldberg of J. P. Stevens & Co. and George L. 
Baxter, Bradford Dyeing Association. 


Third Quarter Finishing Figures Given 
A total of 2,013 million yards of cotton, rayon, nylon, 
and similar fabrics were bleached, dyed, printed, and finish- 
ed during the third quarter of 1946, the Bureau of the 
Census announced recently. This is 229 million yards, or 
ten per cent less than in the second quarter of 1946. 


TOTAL YARDAGE BLEACHED, DYED, OR PRINTED 
(In Million of Linear Yards) 


April- 

Sept. June, 

1946, 1946, 

| | (Preliminary) (Revised) 

Bleached, dyed, or printed goods, total .. 2,013 ee bee 
Rayon, nylon, and similar fabrics ...... 388 454 
Bleached and white finished goods, total . . 828 930 
Rayon, nylon, and similar fabrics ...... 42 $2 
Plain dyed and finished goods, total ..... 718 766 
Rayon, nylon, and similar fabrics ..... 269 299 
Printed and finished goods, total ........ 467 546 
Rayon, nylon, and similar fabrics 77 103 


Rayon Yarn Producers Raise Prices 


Following the trend set by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., five additional textile yarn producing companies have 
innounced price increases on their products. Price increases 
vere announced recently by American Viscose Corp., Aralac, 
inc., Celanese Corp. of America, Industrial Rayon Corp., 
ind Tennessee Eastman Corp. Except in rare instances, for 
high denier yarns and fibers, the five firms fell into line 
with Du Pont prices previously issued. 

The Bobbin and Beaker, quarterly textile magazine, pub- 
ished by textile students at Clemson College, will be edited 
this year by Bill Bradwell of Sumter, with James K. Waites, 
Goldville, as managing editor. Other editorial positions 
innounced recently as the publication plans its first post- 
var issue are Advertising Manager Louis B. Batson, Green- 
ville; Circulation Manager Bob Sistrunk, Decatur, Ga.; and 
Reporters Harold R. Valerius, Clayton, Mo.; and Grady 
P Robinson, Lancaster. 
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THIS Zece REINER high speed 


TRICOT MACHINE — Model RI-t 
iS NOW In successful operation in 
leading knitting mills throughout the 
country, 


demonstrating its superiority, unexcelled speed, and quality 
of production. | 


Speed, economy, safety, and ease of operation have been 
stressed and welded into a harmonious whole. You may 
inspect this machine in our showrooms under actual mill 
conditions, so that you can see, judge, and compare for 
yourself. 


This American-made machine takes 21-inch flange 


diameter beams, also the conventional 1334-inch flange 
diameter beams. Knitting width 168 inches or 84 inches— 
28 gauge (English) or to your specifications. Pattern 
wheel or chain link drive. 


Reiner also offers warping equipment to take up to 
24-inch flange diameter beams in all commercial widths. 
Ask for special folder. 


To buy Reiner products means ready access to a fully 
interrelated line of machinery and their. replacement 
parts—it means advice and services by Reiner experts— 
in short the fullest backing of an organization that has 
pioneered in the field of textile machinery since 1903. 


ROBERT REINER, INC. 


550-564 Gregory Ave. Weehawken, N. J. 


10 MINUTES FROM TIMES SQUARE. Take Bus Nos. 61, 67, 167 from the 
Times Square Public: Service Terminal at 260 West 42nd Street. New York 
City. Get off at Pleasant Avenue, Weehawken, New Jersey. From there turn 
left and walk through the underpass up to Gregory Avenue. 
TELEPHONES: UNION 7-0502, 0503, 0504, and 0505. 
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FIRST CHOICE FOR APRONS 


LAWRENCE 


Locate-Your-Plant-Here Campaigns 


(Continued from Page 34) their choice. The availability | 
of labor and its skill; the degree of past labor-managemen’ 
harmony; the liveability of the locality; its recreational facili 
ties for workers and for executives; the local-area marke: 
for manufactured products; rail, air and water transportatio: 
facilities; power; natural resources; governmental induce 
ments such as equitable taxation and political friendlines: 
to industry; and the proximity of allied industries—thes: 
are the principal selling appeals used by locate-your-plant 
here state advertisers. 

In addition to advertising in business and general maga 
zines to stress its transportation facilities, natural resources 
labor supply and other factors plugged by competitive in 
dustry-advertiser states, Missouri pushes the ‘‘allied indus 
try’ appeal in specialized trade publications. Missouri's 
expected appropriation of $75,000 for the coming fiscal 
year will be spent, partly, on radio as well as magazine and 
newspaper advertising. Five thousand dollars is earmarked 
at present for broadcasting the state’s advantages. 
| | Even traditionally industrialized New England states are 
beginning to advertise their attractions. Two reasons prompt 

— 4 | most of them——possible luring away of the plants they now 
have by advertising states, and the prospect of snaring addi- 
tional production plums out of the current decentralization 
trend. The main theme of New Hampshire's advertising, 
which is supported by a state appropriation of $25,000, is 
the “Pius in every pay envelope’’—good living ‘conditions 
and recreational facilities which textile manufacturers tocat 
ing in New Hampshire can offer to employees. Water 
supply, labor supply, power rates, etc., are used as secondary 
appeals to clinch the sale. 

Like New Hampshire, Massachusetts’ advertising has two 
aims—-to keep present industrialists from migrating and to 
pluck post- -war plants. One Massachusetts appeal empha 
sizes that “the GO light is on in Massachusetts.””. Ads using 
this recurring headline point out new factory construction. 
new public works, and the continuing prosperity enjoyed by 
the state’s textile manufacturers. At present, much of the 
commonwealth’s advertising is built around new develop 
ments at the port of Boston and at Boston's Logan Inter 
national Airport—and how these help the Massachusetts 
textile manufacturer. A pretentious, plastic-bound volume. 

Opening with a letter bearing the governor's signature, goe: 
to inguirers. This lists in detail the state's advantages 11 
the way of power, transportation, taxation, etc. 

But it is the Southern states, which until the war wer: 
never industrialized to any appreciable extent, that striv 
hardest for industry placement. Texas, Louisiana, Missis 
sippi, Florida, Alabama and North Carolina all have adver 
tising campaigns aimed at bringing the textile industrialis 
down to the land o' cotton. In Texas, Louisiana, Mississipp! 
Florida and North Carolina, the campaigns are state 
financed. Louisiana actually has two big time campaigns 
one financed by the state, the other by a New Orleans busi 
ness co-operative called Greater New Orleans, Inc. Greate 
New Orleans, Inc., now has some $150,000 collected for « 
national campaign which is already underway, and is col 


* er N a a lecting from its members another $100,000 which will b 
cs used to supplement the present campaign and to begin « 
atu campaign in Latin American countries. 
i Ads of both the co-op and the state stress the fact tha 


New Orleans and Louisiana have changed, that they have 
become industrial city and state as. well.as the land o! 


PEOPLE DECIOR LEAYWER 1S 
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pleasure they had always traditionally been. As a service to 
textile manufacturers answering the state-sponsored ads, 
Louisiana's Department of Commerce and Industry has set 
up an engineering service to make industrial surveys and 
gather technical industrial facts for interested manufactur- 
ers. 

North Carolina aims its state-financed ads directly at defi- 
nite Classification of industry. Copy points out ‘North Caro- 
lina offers the textile industry unexcelled opportunities. 
Abundant raw materials; immense forests of ‘hard and soft 
woods . . . a practically untapped coal field—mica 
clay ... asbestos ... silica . . . soy beans and other agricul- 
tural products—cotton linters—hulls. Year-round mild cli- 
mate. Plentiful hydro-electric power. Skilled and semi- 
skilled labor.” 


—.--— — 


Government Testis tae Critized 


(Continued from Page 33) and the wartime policy of 
building up raw wool reserves, the United States today 
finds itself in possession of large stockpiles which it cannot 
move. The stocks of government and privately owned 
wool at the end of September, 1946, was estimated to be 
1,145,000,000 pounds, grease basis, three and one-half 
times the average end-of-September wool stocks during the 
1935-1939 period, 25 per cent above the Sept. 30, 1944, 
figure and 35 per cent above that held at the end of Sep- 
tember; 1945. Moreover the stock is equivalent to about 
three times the 1946 domestic clip. 

Stocks of foreign wool acquired by the government as 
a war reserve have been entirely liquidated. Contrasted 
with the liquidation of the foreign-held wool is the stock 
of approximately 560,000,000 pounds, grease basis, of 
domestic apparel wool which the CCC holds, 47 per cent 
of the total amount purchased since 1943. Converting these 
current stocks from a grease to scoured basis, it is observed 
that the total domestic apparel wool stock held in this 
country at the end of September, both government and pri- 
vately owned, amounted to 296,000,000 pounds. On the 
basis of the average monthly consumption in 1946, this 
stock is equivalent to a 42-month supply. On the other 
hand, stocks of foreign apparel class wool held at the end 
of September amounting to 192,000,000 pounds equaled 
only a 4!/, months’ supply on the same basis. 

Comparison of domestic and foreign apparel class wool 
prices over recent years points up the dilemma faced by the 
C. C. C. in disposing of its domestic raw wool stock. The 
wide price differential in favor of imported wool, particular- 
ly during the war period, disappeared soon after V-J Day 
and until September of this year, foreign wools landed in 
the United States cost an average of nine cents per pound 
more than, the domestic wools. The U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sion is of the opinion that the normal price spread is about 
plus nine cents per pound for imported wool on the basis 
of the better preparation and smaller shrinkage. But in 
November foreign wools sold at about the same price as the 
domestic wools. 

In November, 1945, and February, 1946, relatively low 
wool parity prices enabled the C. C, C. to lower its selling 
price. But in October, 1946, and again in November, 
C. C. C. was forced to increase its selling price five cents 
per pound on fine domestic wools because of upward ad- 
justments in wool parity. On Dec. 2, the domestic selling 
price was again advanced and fine wools went up to $1.15 
per pound. If the high levels of wool consumption cannot 
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Lowrence Leather Company, Peabody, Mass. 
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WILLIAM R. NOONE & CO. 


A. ERLAND GOYETTE, President 
ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treasurer 


105 Washington St. Boston, Massachusetts 


Established 1831 


NOONE’S 


Standard Slasher Cloths 


Ask for NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS by name or 


style number. 


Long experience in manufacturing Slasher Cloths and 
continuous experimenting have enabled us to produce 
several types of Slasher Cloth, each especially con- 
structed to give best results on the particular kind of 
yarn to be sized. 


The proper Slasher Cloth for each type of yarn means 
properly sized warps, less loom stops, easier weaving, 
more and better production, and lower cost. We con 
supply you the right cloth for your particular work. 
On request, we will have our representative call and 
discuss Slasher Cloths with you. 


We are the oldest manufacturers of Slasher Cloth in 
America. Our experience enables us to build a 
Slasher Cloth that will meet your most particular de- 
mand. Use NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS and be 
convinced. 


Sole Agents For 


The Joseph Noone’s Sons Co. 


Peterborough - - - - - New Hampshire 


Use 


NOONE’S ROLLER CLOTHS 
NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS 
NOONE’S CLEARER CLOTHS 
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be sustained because of a slump in textile production ot 
prices, the disposal of the large C. C. C. stocks at present 
prices seems remote, the Organon concludes. The law prob- 
ably will have to be changed to permit domestic wool sales 


_ below parity by the C. C. C. and the taxpayer will foot an 


even larger bill as the result of the government's extended 
foray into agriculture economics. 


Use of Plastics To Strengthen Textiles 


(Continued from Page 38) the household field, plastic 
treated yarns and cords are admirably adapted to making 
stronger and more durable venetian blind cords, sash cords, 
clothes lines, etc. Sewing thread of unusual strength is 
another product that has possibilities for every day use. 

In the industrial field the applications range from com- 


binations with rubber for hose and belting of various kinds 


to specialized fabrics which greatly simplify the making of 
laminated materials and yield a product of superior quality. 
Fabrics of plastic treated yarns for use in making various 
types of coated fabrics are equally as successful as in the 
laminating field. 

A parallel development at the Dan River laboratories is 
the usé of plastics in a simple and economical dyeing process 
that gives very fast and uniform colors to numerous types 
of natural and synthetic fabrics. This is known as resin- 
pigment dyeing. 

Other developments in the use of plastics with textiles 
are yet in the research stage in the Dan River laboratories 
and it is believed by the chemists and physicists engaged in 
this work that only a beginning has been made in the new 
att of enriching the values and qualities of textile fibers and 
fabrics by treatment with plastics or other chemical deriva- 
tives. 


Wool Group Discusses Sales Policies 


Elmer Ward, president of Goodall Fabrics, Inc., address- 
ing a meeting of the collateral group of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers in New York Nov. 19, 
expressed the opinion that the wool textile industry would 
not go back to wholesale selling, or jobber selling, such as 
led to profitless years in the past. “New concepts, new 
methods, new requirements, new materials, new precisions 
and new capacities are energizing afresh the entire textile 
industry,” he said. “In like fashion, the initiative, knowl- 
edge and drive of most of the industry's younger executives 
and supervisory personnel, long cramped and frustrated by 
the prewar textile depression, now are growing at hothouse 


rate. Men who can get things done,” he continued, “who 


can deal successfully with labor and public sentiment as well 
as with finance and production, are crowding to the top of 
industry. A new breed of textile leadership, consumer- 
minded as well as profit-minded, is coming into its own. 
All this tends to fortify the claims our industry has on the 
future for textiles and apparel in the American economy as 
against the apathy of yesteryear.” 

Other speakers heard by the group included Carroll D. 
Newell, president of Newel! Textile Sales Co.: Arthur 
Besse, president of the National Association of Wool Man- 
ufacturers; Joseph Hirsch of Newell Textile Sales Co.; John 
Foge, Jr., of J. P. Stevens & Co.; Frank Moran of Lorraine 
Mfg. Co.; Fred Simmons of Montrose Worsted Co.; John 
Smith of Parker Wilder & Co.; Ernest Gilman of Pacific 
Mills and G. F. Geis of Buckley & Cohen, Inc. The next 
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meeting of the collateral group is scheduled for Jan. 14 with 
A. D. Whiteside, president of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., as 
guest speaker. 


Flock Producers Using Much Rayon 


A new and growing use of rayon today is its application 
in the form of flock to produce materials which may be used 
as table coverings, in window displays, jewelry boxes, wall 
coverings, shoe fabrics, and many other products, according 
to American Viscose Corp. When rayon is used, flock pro- 
ducers can obtain a very uniform fiber both in length and 
diameter. It dyes a brilliant shade and gives a_ lustrous 
product with a very fine hand. Rayon is particularly suitable 
for making first quality flock because it meets the required 
specifications, namely, straight fibers which can be cut to 
very uniform lengths as short as half a millimeter. The 


flocking trade endeavors to maintain this length within a 
tolerance of two-thousandths of an inch. For this reason, it is 


desirable to have fibers that have a high degree of paralleli- 
zation and that separate readily when cut. 

Flock can be applied to all types of backing materials 
including paper, fabric and metal, and forms an interesting 
and attractive product that looks very much like velvet. It 
is very soft and can be used in most applications where vel- 
vet is required. The flock is put on the backing material by 
various means such as blowing with a spray gun, electro- 
static means, or by a beater bar. The electrostatic application 
is considered to be the best method of applying flock, how- 
ever, since it produces a very dense and uniform pile. When 
the flock is to be applied, the backing material must first be 
treated with an adhesive and for this purpose a resin is very 
frequently used. 


World Wool Output in 1946 Aciieiaianabas 1945 


World wool production in 1946, estimated at 3.7 billion 
pounds, is about the same as the 1945 output and the pre- 
war average, but world wool supplies are much larger now 
than before the war because of stocks accumulated during 
the hostilities, according to the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Wool production increased sharply early in the 
war, chiefly in the United States and the southern hemis- 
phere in response to higher prices, but has dropped ten 
per cent since 1943. Drought in Australia and South 
Africa, labor shortage and competition of other farm prod- 
ucts in the United States, and wartime disruption in Europe 
and Asia have been factors in the decline. 

In the principal fine wool producing countries—United 
States, Australia and South Africa—total wool production 
fell to 1.5 billion pounds in 1946, the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations reports, compared with the record 
wartime output of 1.9 billion, and a pre-war (1934-38) 
average of 1.7 billion. Continued production declines are 
reported for the United States and South Africa in 1946, 
while a slight increase is indicated for Australia, 

In the southern hemisphere, source of two-thirds of the 
world's wool production rose one per cent in 1946 to 2.3 
billion pounds, according to preliminary figures. This is 
nine per cent below 1943, but eight per cent above pre-war. 
Northern hemisphere wool production in 1946, exclusive 
of the Soviet Union and China, is estimated at only 1.1 
billion pounds, which is five per cent below the previous 
year and 15 per cent smaller than pre-war. 

World stocks of wool on June 30, 1946, were estimated 
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HENLEY 


Your Paper, 


YES, here it is—in a somewhat raw state, to be sure. But 


in due course this forest monarch may show up in textile 
establishments as baling papers, cone wraps, sealing tapes, 


or any number of standard paper products and specialties. 


And thanks to HENLEY’S strong position with primary 
paper sources, it isn’t a long time between pulp processing at 
the mills and appearance of finished paper in HENLEY 
warehouses. 


There are four of those, you: know. Each is situated at a 


key shipping point to serve southern textile industries with 


all the promptness that our own incoming shipments permit. 


Buyers who tie in their needs with HENLEY supply ser- 


vice, find that their paper problems are materially decreased ! 


Please Address High Point Office 


PARKER PAPER CO. 


Formerly — 


Southern Paper Products Division, Asheville, N. C. 


li ompany 


Charlotte, N.C. HIGH POINT, N.C. Gastonia, N. C. 
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KNOXALL 


ROLLER, SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS 
SLASHER JACKETS. 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. — INC. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
W.C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ge. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
Allendale 3521 


Dearborn 5974 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
RALPH GOSSETT—WILLIAM J. MOORE 
15 Auguste Street, Telephone 150 


te 
rayons and mixed goods 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


180 MADISON AVENUE ¢ NEW YORK 16 


at five billion pounds, about the same as the previous 
season's carryover, but three times as much as before the 
war. Despite the size of these stocks, the outlook for dis- 
posal appear better than a year ago because of movement 
of large quantities of British Dominion wool from govern- 


mental to private ownership during 1945-46. Supplies still : 


are very large, however, and of the five-billion pound carry- 
over, 2.6 billion pounds still are owned by governmental 
organizations. Of this latter total, the United Kingdom- 


Dominions Wool Disposal, Ltd., holds, 81 per cent, and the | 


Commodity Credit Corp. in the United States the re 
mainder. 

Membership of a wool advisory committee—consisting 
of representatives of growers, handlers, and manufacturers 
Department of Agriculture. 
The initial meeting of the group was held Nov. 21 in 
Washington. Purpose of the group will be to assist the de- 


partment, through industry counsel and information, in. 


administration of its wool merchandising program. This 
assistance will bear on such activities as the appraisal, 
handling, storing, transportation, and selling of wool pur- 
chased by the Commodity Credit Corp. under the wool 
support program. 

Members of the committee include R. S. Bartlett, vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing for Botany Worsted 
Mills, Passaic, N. J., and J. H. Nichols, ‘Jr., assistant treas- 
urer of Nichols & Co., Inc., wool processing firm at Boston, 
Mass. Chairman of the committee is H. E. Reed, director 
of the D. A. production and marketing administration's 
livestock branch, under which the department’ s wool met- 
chandising program is handled. 

At its initial meeting the group held general, exploratory 
discussions on a number of subjects. These included the 
purpose and functions of the committee, the current status 
of the wool support program, purchase phases of the pro- 
gram, and sales activities. 


A. S. T. M. Committee Studies Consumer Stand 


At the recent three-day meeting of Committee D-13 on 
Textiles of the American Society for Testing Materials, Prof. 
H. J. Ball, chairman, aroused much interest at a meeting of 
the advisory committee of D-13 in his report of progress 
which has been made by the society on the development of 
consumer standards. In 1945, announcement was made of 
the intention of the society to extend its standardization 
activities to the field of ultimate consumer goods, and an 
administrative committee on ultimate consumer goods, with 
Professor Ball as chairman, was appointed to develop the 
necessary procedures. 

Professor Ball informed the meeting that the aa 
policy of his group at present is to lay primary emphasis on 
the development of methods of test which will evaluate the 
enl-use values of consumer goods. He read an advance 
copy of an article, which has since appeared in the October 
issue of A. §. T. M. Bulletin, which describes the work and 
plans of the administrative committee and presents sug- 
gested forms for “standard methods of test’’ and ‘‘standard 
specifications.”’ These forms embody all pertinent ideas to 
date. 

It is the intention of the society to base its standardization 
work in this field of ultimate consumer goods upon sound 
engineering principles and practices as it has done so suc- 
cessfully heretofore in the field of industrial goods. Re- 
prints of the article entitled “Progress in Work on Ultimate 
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Consumer Goods’ may be secured by writing to American 

society for Testing Materials, 1916 Race Street, Philadel- 
vhia 3, Pa. 

An afternoon session devoted to a description of some er 
he principal testing techniques and instruments developed 
oy the Germans was another feature of the recent. meeting 
f Committee D-13. A three-part talk was given by Dr. 
Lyman Fourt, research associate of Milton Harris Associates; 
Richard T. Kropf, director of research, Belding Heminway 
Corticelli Co.; and Herbert F. Schiefer, senior physicist, 
National Bureau of Standards. These men were part of a 
‘eam which investigated textile testing in Germany. 

The key items in this field in which the Germans had 
made much progress were highlighted. Among the instru- 
ments which were illustrated by lantern slides and the use 
of which was described were: tensile-strength testers for 
single fibers, yarns and fabrics; the magnetic strain-gage; 
abrasion testers, flexure testers and instruments for measur- 
ing thermal insulation of fabrics. 

The combined papers on “Textile Testing in Germany” 
will be published in an early issue of A. S. T. M. Bulletin 
and preprints can be obtained from the American Society 
for Testing Materials, 1916 Race Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

As is customary, during the three-day meetings of Com- 
mitte D-13 the several sub-committees under whose direc- 
tion the work of D-13 is conducted met and reported on 
work in progress, discussed and acted on proposed changes 
in standards, proposed new methods, and outlined new work 
to be undertaken. 

So much interest was shown in the need for work in the 
field of knitted materials that steps were taken to organize 


a sub-committee in the field of knitted fabrics and hosiery. 


In line with the society's recently announced policy of 


actively engaging in work on standards for ultimate con- 


sumer goods, Sub-Committee A-6 on Household: and Gar- 
ment Fabrics is organizing to actively work in this field. 
The rapid rise in the demand for improving and maintain- 
ing quality in consumer goods is placing an increasing pres- 
sure upon testing laboratories everywhere to develop meth- 


@ ods of testing and inspection which will accurately deter- 


mine the relative quality of merchandise, and which will 
insure the maintenance of standards established for, a given 
product. 

The committees on wear-testing and abrasion were largely 
ittended and a special effort is being made to correlate 
‘aboratory tests with the results of actual wear. In connec- 
‘ion with sampling for inspection and testing, one of the 


“mportant, but less publicized developments of the war, is a 


ampling technique known as ‘‘sequential” sampling. The 
‘Juartermaster Corps Inspection Service applied sequential 
nalysis on a large scale, and during the war it was consid- 
red to be such an important means of conserving man- 
ower and equipment that dissemination of information 
oncerning its use was restricted to personnel directly con- 
ected with planning and research in war production. At 
re meeting of Sub-Committee B-2 on Nomenclature and 
efinitions, David H. Schwartz of the Quartermaster Corps 
inspection Service described this new technique, and a dis- 
ission pro and con concerning its merits followed. 

The extensive research which is being carried on in many 
irections is expected to shed new light on the philosophy 
shind the different properties and the behavior of textile 

bers and textile materials. The net result will be greater 
iriety of merchandise, engineered for specific end uses, 
improved quality and greater consumer satisfaction. ‘The 
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Promotes smoother running 
Safeguards quality 


Anti-friction rings—U. S. “Bevel Edge” anti-friction travel- 
ers, both are especially timely because they promote maxi- 
mum production from existing spinning and twisting ma- 
chinery. Some of the direct benefits from the Bevel Edge 
travelers are stated by users as follows: 


1. Less loading up of travelers on cotton. 

2. Less fly waste on woolen. 

3. Minimizes split ends on rayon, and silk. 

4. Much lower end breakage—frequently 8 
to 10 fewer per hour. 

5. More uniform tension—more uniform yarn. 


NOTE: Selection of the correct size and weight, in which 
our men assist, is extremely important to assure 
MAXIMUM results. 


U. S. Travelers are made 
and stocked in ALL styles. 


DEPENDABLE DELIVERY-PROMPT SERVICE CALLS 


U. 5. RING TRAVELER (0. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, President & Tre | 
i Providence, Rhode Island ie 


“U. SS.” Men give you Prompt Service! 
. VAUGHAN—W. H. ROSE—Greenville, S. C.—Box 792—Phone 3031 
. LAND—Athens, Ga.—Box 1187—Phone 478 

. MAYNARD—Belmont, N. C.—Box 456—Phone 115 

. BOLTON—West Philadelphia—Box 7234—Trinity 1438 

. FISHER—Concord, N. C.—Box 83—Phone 8988 


W. SMITH — H. J. SMITH — L. H. MELLOR, JR. — Providence— 
Gaspee 0100 
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If your contemplated new 
buildings require modern ele- 
vated tanks for sprinkler or 
general service— 


If new products call for new 
kiers, kettles, vats or vessels 
in special alloy steels— 


... then our engineering 
department (with long 
experience in servicing 
the textile industry), can 
be of real service to you. 
Submit us prob- 
lems, or write for a copy 
of “Tank Talk.” 


} 


vVesseus 


Towers 


YEARS 


of service to the 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


We have supplied starches, gums and 
dextrines to the Textile Industry since 


1866. 


This long experience helped to give 
us the know-how in solving many war- 
time sizing, finishing and printing 
problems, and in meeting critical 
shortages by developing satisfactory 
substitutes. 


Call on us for help in solving your 
postwar problems. Our Textile Lab- 
oratories and Field Staff are at your 


285 Madison Avenue 
1011 Johnston Bldg. “Ng#s” Charlotte 2, W. C. 


next meeting of D-13 will be held at the Park Centra! 
Hotel in New York City March 12-14, 1947. 


Steel May Steal Tire Cord Business 


The textile industry 1s today facing competition from ; 
new source—the steel industry—with the recent announce 
ment that the steel industry is now producing in commercia! 
quantities an exceedingly fine wire thread, designed to re 
place textile cord in tires for heavy trucks, such as ar 
utilized by operators of large farms and motor freight lines 
In the past wire has been used extensively in tires to provid 
a core for the bead which holds the casing on the rim of 
the wheel and it was pointed out that the new steel threads 
only .0059 of an inch in diameter, are use1 to form the | 
plies, or layers, of material which are saturated with rubbe: 
and form the inner core of the tire. Three of the fine wire 


are twisted into a strand with six strands laid around . 


central core, forming a cord »', of an in‘h in diameter 


Numbers of these cords are placed parallel with each other fq 


and coated with rubber forming what has been described asf 
a ply of great strength and resistance. Spokesmen for stee! 
interests claim that four metallic plies are equivalent in 
strength and durability to about 20 fabric plies commonly§ 
used in heavy-duty tires. 


British Government To Aid Mills 


A five-year plan for the reorganization of Great Britain’ 
cotton textile industry was presented to all elements of th¢ 
industry Dec. 3 by Sir Stafford Cripps, president of th¢ 
Board of Trade. Under this plan the government will mec 
25 per cent of the cost of new and modern equipment foq 
cotton textile plants. Speaking in Manchester, the nation's 
textile center, Mr. Cripps said “the government will bd 
prepared to make a grant of 25 per cent towards the cost off 


mechanical re-equipment (but not of buildings), provided§ 


the re-equipment is carried out within a fixed period and in 
agreed stages.’’ The governmental proffer of financial hel| 
in purchasing equipment, he added, was considered only fo: 


the cotton goods industry “because of the very special difh-@ 
£ y 5} 


culties” it faces. He did not estimate the cost of the pre 
gram, which is the only one of its kind planned for an\ 
British industry. 


John Boyle Heads Atlanta Textile Club | 


John G. Boyle of Eagle & Phentx Mills was elected 
president of the Atlanta (Ga.). Textile Club at the annual 
election of officers held at the Ansley Hotel in Atlanta De 


3. He succeeds William C. Horton, Jr., of Patent Butto a 


Co. Other officers elected at the meeting were Ansel | 
Cook of Callaway Mills, Inc., vice-president: Eugene | 


Cogburn of Dan River Mills, Inc., secretary, and Roberti 


de Castro of Joshua L. Baily & Co., treasurer. Named 1 
the steering committee to serve with the president and vic 
president were Don Hawley of Wellington Sears Co., Inc. 
W. H. Morrison of Turner Halsey Co., and the retirit 
president, Mr. Horton. 


A new organization, the American Textile Designers As# 
sociation, was formed recently following a meeting of lea f 
ing textile design studios in New York City, it was ang 
nounced by John J. Maibach, president of Foremost Studi ; 
Inc. No officers were ‘elected at the organizational meeti! f 


and the date of the next meeting will be made known soon 
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ming the dye liquor out of the barrel into the line. 


Dye Kettle Loading Method Perfected 


Riggs & Lombard, Inc., of Lowell, Mass., manufacturer 
f textile machinery, announces that one of its customers 
ras perfected a steam injection method of introducing dyes 
into dye kettles which assures even distribution and there- 
fore more even dyeing. The mill has permitted Riggs & 


mLombard to report details of the new method for the benefit 


of the industry. The system consists in part of a steam 


pressure line leading to a perforated pipe extending into 


ind across the false front on piece dye kettles, and into the 
expansion tank on stock dye kettles. This steam line forms 
he top of a T, the bottom of which leads into the dye mix- 


ing barrel. A partial vacuum is created by insertion of a_ 


enturi tube into the steam line at the joint of the T, suck- 
Thence. 
the liquor passes directly through’ the steam line and the 


mperforated pipe into the kettle. 


Using this method it is a simple matter to get absolutely 


even distribution of the dye liquor in the kettle and to 


accurately control the amount of injection merely by turning 
a valve in the line to regulate the flow of steam. Risk of 
serious burns ‘to the operator is also greatly reduced. As 
used at present this system calls for one dye liquor container 
for each dye kettle or for every two kettles, but there is no 
reason, why the liquor cannot be distributed by one of sev- 
eral means to each dye kettle through a pipe line from one 
master container in the mixing room and then sucked into 
the kettles by the steam injection method. Such.a practice 
would certainly eliminate a lot of trucking, rehandling and 
spilling of dye liquor, to say nothing of manpower. It 
appears to be perfectly feasible, since the same principle has 
already been successfully applied by this company in the 
development of its stem. 


Sectional Safety Group Holds Meeting 


The Mid-State Safety Council; composed of representa- 
tives of industrial plants in the Piedmont Section of North 
Carolina, convened recently in Durham and elected Glenn 
E. Penland of Durham, director of training and safety at 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., president of the group. D. F. 
Lanier, superintendent of Oxford Cotton Mills, Oxford, 
was elected vice- president; M. E. Allison, s safety director of 
Eno Cotton Mills, Hillsboro, was elected treasurer, and 
L. D. Styron, plant superintendent of the Durham Tele- 
phone Co., was named secretary. 

E, G. Padgett, director of safety on the North Carolina 
State Industrial Commission, was the principal speaker. at 
the meeting, his topic being ‘Safety Methods in Industrial 
Plants.” Ernest M. Hunter of Durham Hosiery Mills, for- 
mer president of the council, presided over the meeting 
which was held in the auditorium of the Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co. The next meeting of the group was set for the fourth 
Friday in ae with a as the site. 


Cotton- Textile Institute ‘Adds Members 


The Cotton-Textile Institute announces that the following 
mills have been elected to membership: Blanche Cotton 
Mills, Augusta, Ga.; Fifth Operating Corp., Du Court Mills, 
Kings Mountain, N. C.; Braitex Mfg. Co., East Norwalk, 
Conn.; Braided Fabrics Co., Providence, R. 1.; Heywood 
Narrow Fabrics Co., Fall River, Mass.; Star Braiding Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I.; Turner & Stanton Co., Norwich, Conn.: 
and United Lace.& Braid Co., Cranston, Mass. 
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THE QUALITY OF A FINE DYE is 

easy to recognize in the finished fabric. 
The sure way to such quality in dyes and dyeing is to 
use SOLVAY Sodium Nitrite for developing the colors 
of the azo dyes. 


THERE IS ALWAYS a reason for the superiority of a 
product... SOLVAY Sodium Nitrite is of an expressly 
developed U.S.P. Grade, whose fine crystals tend to 
remain free-flowing. Its quality insures better results 
for cotton, rayon, silk . . . true color fastness at mini- 
mum cost. Be sure to specify SOLVAY Sodium Nitrite. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by T be Solvay Process Company 
40 Rector Street New York 6, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: —— 
Boston . Charlotte . Chicago . Cincinnati . Cleveland . Detroit . Houston 
New Orleans . New York . Philadelphia . Pittsburgh . St. Louls . Syracuse 
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TEXTILE SCRUBBING 
Mitt POWDER 


‘CLEAN, WHITE, SAFE FLOORS 


MI-CLEANSER IS AVAILABLE IN ABRASIVE 

OR SOLUABLE GRADES — ALL IDEAL FOR 

HAND AND MACHINE SCRUBBING. 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


THE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ASHEVILLE,N.C. 


Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can run 
a wire, 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc. 


328 West Water Street SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Sizings, 


formulated with latest developed synthetic 


softeners and resins, assure better weaving 


efficiency. 


CHEMICAL CO. inc. 
Spartanburq S.C. 


leather Belting 


all types 


CHECK (domestic): STRAPS 
Goodrich Mechanical Rubber Goods 


KEYSTONE BELTING COMPANY 


213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Southern Representative 


T. J. DIGBY, IR. BOX 244 PHONE 159-W GREER, S. C. 
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Cotton Council To Discuss Foreign Trade 


Cotton's foreign trade prospects will be the theme sub- 
ject of the National Cotton Council's ninth annual meeting 
at Galveston, Tex., Jan. 28-30, according to Oscar Johnston, 
president of the council. The 250 official delegates, repre- 
senting the entire raw cotton industry, are scheduled to 
work out plans for a full-scale program to better the position 
of American cotton in overseas markets which formerly 
accounted for 50 per cent of cotton’s markets, Mr. Johnston 
said, 

In preparation for the formal planning, Read Dunn, Jr., 
of Washington, director of the council’s foreign trade di- 
vision, has been in Europe since September making a de- 
tailed economic survey of the place American cotton can 
occupy in the European fiber market in the years ahead. 
Mr. Dunn will return to the United States just prior to the 
council meeting. 

Although foreign trade will be given major + cobsideration 
by the representatives of the six branches of the cotton 
industry, Mr. Johnston said that a complete program will 
be developed in Galveston for the intensification of the 
council’s activities in the fields of research and sales pro- 
motion. 

“Enactment into law of the Hope-Flannagan Agricul- 
tural Research Bill during the last session of Congress for 
the first time has given cotton research opportunities com- 
parable to those of its artificial fiber competitors,’ the 
council leader asserted. “‘One of the prime jobs of the in- 
dustry will be the inauguration of a program which will en- 
able cotton to utilize wisely the research funds which may 
be made available to it under this new act.’ The Hope- 
Flannagan Bill authorizes Federal expenditures for agri- 
cultural research up to $61,000,000 annually after five years. 
Under the bill, initial funds can be made available during 
the forthcoming session of Congress. 

In addition to program planning, the council meeting 
will feature addresses by Secretary of Agriculture Clinton 
P. Anderson and Council President Johnston. Both will 
speak Jan. 28, opening day of the meeting. Sessions of the 
convention will be open to all members of the cotton in- 
dustry, Mr. Johnston said. It is expected that total attend- 
ance at the meeting will soa the 600 mark. 


New First Mill 


There is little doubt as to where the heart of the cotton 
textile industry is located now, but in history-minded New 
England there is currently raging a heated, though friendly, 
discussion concerning which city can claim the honor of 
being the birthplace of the vast industry. The newest sub- 
ject of claims and counter-claims resulted from a notice 
recently distributed to mill bulletin boards stating that the 
country’s first successful cotton mill was established in 
Pawtucket, R. I., by Samuel Slater in 1790, a fact garnered 
from encyclopedias and history books. Citizens of Beverly, 
Mass., however, immediately challenged this statement, 
dsiming the first cotton mill was built in their town several 
years before Slater erected his factory. They point to a 
stone tablet in Beverly bearing this legend: ‘Here the first 
cotton mill in America was built, 1787: incorporated Feb. 
3, 1789; visited by Washington, Oct. 30, 1789; burnt, 
1828.” Beverly citizens further cite an old edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica: “The first mill was erected in 


1788, that of the Beverly association.’ Historians who 
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support the Pawtucket site as being the birthplace of the 
industry base their contention on the fact that it was the 
first successful mill making use of the Arkwright frame and 
principles which are the basis of present-day cotton textile 
manufacture, pointing out that if this is not to be accepted 
as the beginning of the industry in America, then historians 
could, in all fairness, go back to the hand looms used by 
the earliest settlers. 


The. National Textile Seminar sponsored by the Phila- 
delphia Textile Institute will be held through the week 
beginning May 12, 1947, at the Shawnee Country Club. 
Shawnee on the Delaware, Pa. The arrangements permit 
a broader scope of endeavors with a larger attendance than 
was possible at Hershey, Pa., and the time of the year more 
conducive to the general approach of matters pertaining to 
the entire textile industry. James Marshall Cole, vice-presi- 
dent of Cold Spring Bleachery, Yardley, Pa., will again 
take over the chairmanship of the committee, which is the 
same that guided a most successful seminar for top flight 
executives at the macmorante Hershey innovation in textile 
affairs. 

The committee is as follows: Alban Eavenson of 
Eavenson & Levering, Camden, N. J.; Rinaldo A. Lukens, 
vice-president of Continental Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Carl C. Mattmann, Jr., Textron; Inc., New York City; M. 
Earl Heard, director of research, West Point (Ga.) Mfg. 
Co.; and Theodore B. Hayward, manager of wool depart- 
ment, Swift & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

M. Earl Heard will preside as seminar chairman. All 
are members of the board of governors of the Philadelphia 
Textile Institute. H. Wickliffe Rose, assistant to the presi- 


dent of American Viscose Corp., Wilmington, Del., is chair-. 


man of the board. A general survey is being made for a 
propitious development of subject matter and in this con- 
nection everyone conversant with the textile industry readi- 
ly acknowledges there is a wealth of material for further 
enlightenment. 


Insect Resistance Standard Is Proposed 


The National Bureau of Standards of the Department of 
Commerce has announced distribution of a new proposed 
Commercial Standard for Felts. and Woven and Knitted 
Fabrics and Yarns Treated to Resist Insect Attack, TS-4262., 
as submitted by the American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists in collaboration with the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials and the National Association of 
Insecticide and Disinfectant Manufacturers, Inc. This draft 
is an adjustment of a previous draft, TS-4197, originally 
distributed Aug. 18, 1946, and the adjustments represent 
the composite recommendations received from the trade 
and those made at conferences of representatives of the 
committees of the various trade groups. Principal changes 
included in the new draft include (1) the broadening of 
the scope to include felts; (2) the inclusion of a minimum 
damage of the control specimens to permit acceptance of 
results obtained on the other specimens; (3) limiting the 
life cycle test to mill treated fabrics, felts and yarns; (4) 
modifying the size of the life cycle cabinet to permit the use 
of other sizes than that specified; and (5) a general re- 
arrangement of subject matter under Methods of Test for 


Clarity. 
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op? Free-Wheeling 


EXPANDER 


HOW TO USE THE MOUNT HOPE 
FREE-WHEELING EXPANDER 


There are many ways in which cloth can be led over 
this expander, but only one which will give the best 
results. 

Shown above is a Mount Hope Free-Wheeling 
Expander with cloth going over it in three different 
ways. The first two methods are incorrect, because 
the cloth enters and leaves on the long or convex side 
in the first, and does not leave at the same angle at 
which it enters in the second. The third, and correct 
way, is to have the cloth enter on the short or concave 
side and leave on the long or convex side at the same 
angle at which it entered. This method alone gives 
maximum effectiveness to the Expander. 


Advantages of the Mount Hope binanidek, if used 
properly, are as follows: — 
*® Because the warp is subjected to minimum tension less 
bow than usual is required, resulting in extra long life 
for the Neoprene surface of the expander. 
* Expanders may be set at any desired angle to the cloth 
to adjust the amount of widthwise stretch produced. 
* Ball bearings, grease packed, are securely mounted in 
steel spools to ovtlast many Neoprene sleeve coverings, 
and so designed that they cannot stick nor turn on the 
axle and cut it. 
* This expander is suitable for all fabrics, including 
rayon marquisette and rayon and cotton tire cord, plastic 
film and paper. 
* We will be glad to assist you, free of charge, with 
your cloth opening, guiding, or cross-stretch problem. 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO. 
42 Adams St., Taunton, Mass. 


REPRESENTATIVES——John H. Andresen, Inc., 138 Grand St., Paterson, 
N. J.; Ingalls Engineering Co., 1214 Union Trust Bidg., Providence 3, 
R. I.; Slaughter Machinery Co., Charlotte 1, N. C.; W. J. Westaway 
Co., Ltd., Hamilton and Montreal 3, Canada; Sidney Springer, 316 East 
Commercial St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. 
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A PAIR OF ACES. 


A pair of production aces,—Dary Ring Traveler and your 
Dary Representative. The Dary Ring Traveler wears longer 
at increased spindle speeds with any type or count yarn, 
. for any spinning or twisting job. Your Dary Representative 
is always ready to serve you. 


You can bet on this pair. Use them both. 


| THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


TAUNTON MASSAL WUSETTs 


— 


PROCESSED JOHN 6. HUMPHRIES, BON 843, GatENvate, 5. C. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN M. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, OA. 
SUPERIORITY MH. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, 5. C. 


Producers of 16 MM Sound Motion Pictures 
for | 
e TRAINING 
PUBLICITY 
e PUBLIC RELATIONS 
e PERSONNEL RELATIONS 


| Motion Pictures of Conventions, Banquets, Etc. 


Write us for prices and details 


CAROLINA INDUSTRIAL FILMS 


125 West First St. + CHARLOTTE, N.C. + Telephone 3-4383 


BARNES associates, tn 


(CONSULTING ENGINEERS TO THE 
Ww TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


OPERATING METHODS 
MECHANICAL SURVEY 
COST METHODS 


10 High Street - - Boston, Mass. 
318 Montgomery Bldg. - Spartanburg, $. 


PRACTICAL BUDGETS 
CREATIVE COUNSEL 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


—SINCE 1923— 


Complete : Service, 
Film Elevated Water Tanks 
and Standpipes. 


Free Inspection and Quotation 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO. 


COMMERCIAL BANK BUILDING. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Home Office: Republic Bank Building, Dallas, Texas 


Cites Versatility of Ceglin Finishes 


Ceglin cellulose ethers have a versatility not found in 
the usual cloth finishing compounds because the charac- 
teristics of the type of ether used, the coagulating agents, 
the construction of the fabric and the processing technique 
all combine to determine the final effect, according to J. J. 
Casserly of the Sylvania Division, American Viscose Corp., 
who discussed these compositions at a meeting of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society at Hickory, N. C. 

Several types of Ceglin alkali soluble cellulose ethers 
are manufactured; Mr. Casserly explained. All of them 
coagulate as a water insoluble deposit and this reaction may 
be brought about by any of three different methods, each 
of which has definite effect on the physical nature of the 
material deposited. In the first method the caustic is: usual- 
ly neutralized by an acid, or an acid-forming gas can be 
used; in the second method, the caustic content may be ex- 
tended beyond the solvent limits, either by diluting with 
water, or by increasing the concentration of caustic, or evap- 
orating the water of solution by heating; and third, by add- 
ing a highly ionized salt to the solution. 

Generally speaking, the rapidity with which any of thése 
methods are used is reflected in the hardness of the coagu- 
lated material. A five per cent concentration of sulphuric 
acid will deposit a firm film whereas the same, concentration 
of acetic acid will produce a softer, more flexible material. 
This same variation may also be observed when identical 
solutions are subjected to the rapid addition of a highly 
concentrated caustic solution as against a slow dilution with 


water. 
The character of the ether deposit on any given cloth is 


largely determined by the degree of the film-forming prop- 
erties of the ether used, Mr. Casserly added. Finishes range 
from the firm linen-like damask, highly resistant to repeat- 
ed laundering, which is obtainable with high viscosity 
ethers, to the soft, full,-lofty effect received from the com- 
paratively non-film-forming types. Between these two ex- 
tremes are produced a variety of results determined by selec- 
tion of the most suitable types and percentages of ethers. 
Further variations in the finish appear with changes in the 
processing, Mr. Casserly said. The manner of application 
often determines the amount of the ether solution picked 
up and the penetration of ether into the fabric. In addi- 
tion, the Ceglin-treated cloth tends to retain the form which 
it has at the time the ether is coagulated. 


Everett Sees Large Canvas Goods Trade 


Over the next three years volume business in cotton can- 
vas goods will average at least 20 per cent above the pre- 
war average, Charles K. Everett, director of merchandising 
for the Cotton-Textile Institute, told the Ohio-West Vir- 
ginia Canvas Goods Manufacturers Association at its annual 
meeting recently. The vast increase in the uses to which 
canvas goods can be put, as a result of wartime experiences, 
plus the fact that qualities have been substantially improved 
through the perfection of finishes which resist fire, mildew 
and other destructive factors, were cited by Mr. Everett as 
the main reasons for the expansion in business he predicted. 

Also, he pointed out, a vast replacement business remains 
to be done for over the last five years, when production was 
earmarked almost wholly for military purposes, many can- 
vas items such as awnings, machinery covers, locomotive 
cabin curtains, building tarpaulins, coal and ice carrying 
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bags were out. Makers of air conditioning equipment, he 
said, have discovered that awnings on buildings in which 
this apparatus is installed cut down operating costs impres- 
sively, the result being that they are likely to become a 
customary adjunct to such installations. 

He warned his hearers, however, that once the immediate 


post-war boom is over, streamlined merchandising methods 


will be needed to defend and preserve the competitive posi- 
tion of canvas goods against a host of new products. More 
research aimed at improving the design and mechanical 
features of awnings and other canvas items is sorely needed, 


he declared. 


Cotton goods for canvas purposes will be available in | 


larger volume during 1947, he stated, but warned that 
amounts produced by mills may fall short of fully satisfying 
all demands. In pre-war years canvas goods annually ac- 
counted for the consumption of about 200,000 bales of 
cotton. Indications now are that for some time to come 
there will be a greatly increased demand and that consump- 
tion of cotton. duck, twills and drills and other weaves suit- 
able for use in fabricated canvas products will continue to 
show sharp increases over pre-war levels. 


Materials Handling Society ls Formed 


A group of over 50 specialists in materials handling at a 
second dinner méeting held recently at Philadelphia joined 
hands and united to form a permanent. organization. By 
interchange of ideas and close personal contact, the group 
proposes to advance the application of sound materials 
handling practice for the mutual benefit of all concerned. 
J. B. McGinn of American Viscose Corp. lias been named 
temporary chairman of the organization. 

Materials handling has become a most important function 
in today’s industrial set-up. Skillful co-ordination, aided by 
mechanization, is held to be the key to increased produc- 
tivity of labor, presently at low ebb, and now aggravated by 
actual labor shortages in many lines. Membership is open 
to all interested in the problems of materials handling. 
Higher efficiency in this calling is the prime objective of 
the newly-formed group. : 

The next dinner meeting will be held Friday evening, 
Jan. 10, 1947, at the headquarters of the Electrical Associa- 
tion in the Architects Building at 17th and Sansom Streets, 
Philadelphia. During the dinner opportunity will be taken 
for round table discussion in several different phases of most 
modern procedure. Following the dinner an illustrated talk 
will be given by an expert on newly devised methods of 
palletizing. It is proposed to hold meetings each month 
throughout 1947 with snappy, instructive programs demon- 
strating the latest developments in this particular field of 
activity. 


‘New Chemicals for Industry” was the subject of a talk 
delivered recently by Dr. R. L. Bateman, manager of the 
fine chemicals division of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corp. He spoke before the industrial group of the Pitts- 
burg Section of the American Chemical Society Dec. 3, at 
the Mellon Institute. Dr. Bateman discussed some of the 
new chemicals that are helping to make new and better con- 
sumer goods. Among those mentioned was glyoxal, which 
has been successfully applied to stabilize or shrink-proof 
spun rayon textiles. A related chemical—methyl glyoxal, 
or pyruvic aldehyde—a still newer product to be introduced 
commercially, was mentioned. 
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WAYS TO SPEED YOUR 


NYLON 


HOSIERY PROCESSING 


Maintain smooth production 
flow — Improve hosiery quality 


@ LAUREL Coning Oi! #443 for better conditioning 
@ LAUREL Nynit C for better knitting 

@ LAUREL Supergel for cleaner hosiery 

@ LAUREZOL #6 for level shades 

@ LAUREL Peramel for fine appearance, lasting finish 


These 5 LAUREL NYLON Hosiery Processing Agents 
will enable you to — up ae stocks for your share 
of the tremendous demand for ! ylon hosiery. 


LAUREL NYLON Hosiery Processing Agents give you a 
hard-to-beat combination: 1. an excellent conditioner, 
makes for better knitting; 2. an effective lubricator, pre- 
vents sticking in pre-boarding operation; 3. a thorough 
scour, leaves hosiery clean, ready bor dyebath: 4, an active 
dispersing agent, has greater penetration, produces level 
shades; 5. a lasting finish, adds to the beauty and appeal 
of your hosiery. 


_ Tested and used pre-war by well-known mills and dye- 
houses, LAUREL NYLON Hosiery Processing Agents 
will give you a head start. Phone, wire or write today for 

_ trial order and directions for use. 


* SOAPS © OILS © FINISHES « 


LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., 


Wm. H. Bertolet's Sons © Established 1909 


_WAREHOUSES—PATERSON, WV. J. © CHATTANOOGA, TENN. © CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


OFFICES—2607 East Tioga Street, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


Vocet No. 14 SoutHERN Outrit 


A durable, economical closet 
for Mills, Factories and all 
types of industrial installation 


The Vogel No. 14 
has a vitreous china 
top supply bowl, 
heavy flush valve, 
reinforced hard- 
wood seat, painted 
white enameled 
drum shaped tank 
and union ell flush 
connection. 


(The Number 14 


is not frost-proof) 
When installing No. 14 Joseph A. Vogel 
closet trap must be Company 


set directly under bewl. 
Wilmington 99 + Delaware 


PRODUCTS 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


~MERCHANDISING CONVERTING 


Dometic Export 


Agencies in the Principal World Markets 


Josuua L, Bairy é Co, INc. 
40 Worth Street New York 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


PACKAGE DYEING AND BLEACHING 


ALL TYPE COLORS 
ON COTTON YARNS 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


lors 


SLASHER CYLINDERS 


Recovered, Resurfaced and Repaired 


SIZE KETTLES 
Stainless or Mild Steel — Jacketed or Plain 


DRY CANS 
Stainless Steel and Copper 


ELECTROPLATING 
TEXTILE SERVICE COMPANY 


Phone 5150 SPARTANBURG, S.C. P.O. Box 1527 


Cotton boods Market 


Set-asides for export by cotton mills of broad woven fab- 
rics will be discontinued Dec. 31, the Civilian Production 
Administration has announced. It was stressed, however, 
that this action by C. P. A. does not in any way affect the 
export licensing requirements of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Lifting of export set-aside requirements was made possi- 
ble, C. P. A. said, because production in the United States 
of cotton fabrics has increased steadily and is now running 
at an annual rate of 9.7 billion linear yards. It. was also 
believed that ending of price controls on cotton fabrics 
would make procurement for export easier. Also, acute 
shortage conditions in cotton textiles in a number of foreign 


“areas had been considerably eased, C. P. A. said. This 


action followed the modification of the set-aside order, 


~' M-317A, for the fourth quarter, to eliminate mills’ set- 


asides of cotton bagging, industrial and agricultural uses and 
components for apparel, excepting those for men’s suits. 

Set-asides of broad woven fabrics were incorporated in 
M-317A during December, 1943, so as to insure sufficient 
quantities of cotton fabrics for lend-lease commitments and 
to take care of other foreign requirements of high urgency, 
notably those of liberated and devastated areas in the Far 
East. Before the war these countries had been largely de- 
pendent on Japan for broad woven fabrics. 


COTTON FABRIC OUTPUT AND EMPLOYMENT HIGHEST SINCE WAR 
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Customers of the bag manufacturers are showing plenty 
of resistance to high prices, it is pointed out in bag trade 
circles, and this is the chief reason why several houses are 
going easy on forward purchases at the present time. Goods 
bought at the O. P. A. levels are acceptable, one leading bag 
concern says, but where the asking price has been boosted to 
ten and 15 per cent up, then an entirely different situation 
presents itself. 


&C0,,Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 


NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


Major selling activity in sale yarns during recent days 
consisted of disposal of odd lots, Philadelphia market 
sources disclose, Few spinners are booking forward orders 


at the present time, it is stated, Dealers say that while there 


is no consistent flow of yarn in the market, numerous buyers 
are more ready to resell yarns they purchased in recent 
months as substitytes for regularly used kinds. Numerous 
buyers are hopeful they will be in a better position during 
the new year to secure requirements in yarn and a further 
stiffening against acceptance of so-called substitute ship- 
ments is anticipated. 

Distributors observe that manufacturers who accepted 
40s-2.in place of wanted 80s, are now offering substantial 
quantities of the plied yarns for resale. At the same time, a 
warning is sounded by veterans of the market that there is 
no present indication that fine yarns will suddenly ease up. 
Sale of mills producing numbers such as 80s has consider- 
ably reduced the potential production of sale yarn in such 


numbers, it is urged. 
The rash of selling by second-hands which broke out im- 


mediately following the revocation of price controls, is still 
in progress in some sections of the market, distributors re- 
veal. 

Attempts of customers to resell yarn supplies back to sup- 
pliers were frequently observed in the first days of the new 
free market, but of late, such offers have fallen off consider- 
ably. Current reports, however, indicate that some yarn 
dealers still are receiving numerous bids to purchase yarns 
by this method. 

There have been instances in recent weeks when suppliers 
have decreed that buyers must engage in tie-in transactions. 
Such “‘deals,” observers believe, are in the minority, how- 
ever, and are not exercised by the reputable se estab- 
lishments. 

End of the rail freight embargo caused a noticeable re- 
laxation in the yarn market. 

The final 1946 estimate on the size of this year’s cotton 
crop, announced Dec. 9 by the Agriculture Department’ s 
crop reporting board, set the total at 8,482,000 bales. The 
department said this was only 5,000 bales under the estimate 
of Nov. 1, made public a month previously. Comparing the 
1946 crop with 1945, it was 5.9 per cent smaller. And 
compared with the small 1921 crop, the 1946 yield was esti- 
mated to be only 537,000 bales greater. 


KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS , 


Sell Us Your Surplus Yarns 


PEAGH & Co 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
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The rings you need 
to “take” more speed! 


Mill men often refer to these Eadie styles as “speed 
rings’. After installing these rings, they have 
speeded up their machinery, sometimes to figures 
that sound fantastic — and the rings can take it! 
Silk and rayon twisting . . wool spinning . . 
worsted spinning and twisting . . tie cord twisting 

are typical operations iv speed rings 
are used. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Swister Rings since 1873 
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‘BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y Sou. Reprs.: 


SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Followi ing are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 


who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 


service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., 
603 Stewart Ave... S. W., Atlanta, Ga., F. H. Webb, Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales 
Reps.: C. A. Carroll, 523 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6267; 
Marcus M. Brown. 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 8583), Charlotte, N. C.; Willism 
G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Mountain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 
5859: J. W. Webb, 633 Moreland Ave. N.E., Phone Cr. 5043, Atlanta, Ga.; G. R. 
Easley, 304 McPherson Lane, Phone 6157-W, Greenville, 5..C. Warehouses at 
Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 8S. C., New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm. 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenvile, S, C.; The Akron Belting Co., 406 S. 2nd 
St., Memphis, Tenn.; Oliver D Landis, N. C. Agent, 7718 Queens Rd., Chariotte 
4, N. C. 


ALLEN CO., THE, 440 
Wooten, Fort Mill, 8. 
AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Industrial Chemicals Div., 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, 
Hugh Puckett, Sou. District Mgr. Reprs.: John D. Hunter, Paul F. Haddock, 
R. S. Meade, Q. M. Rhodes, Charlotte Office; E. J. Adams, 1404 §. 22nd St., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Jack B. Button, 1409 Garland Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; 
C. B. Suttle, Jr., 423 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.; C. P. Kirchen, 10 South 
St.. Mobile, Ala.; T. O. McDonald, 531 Masonic Temple Bidg., New Orleans, 
La. 
AMERICAN 
Reprs.: J. E. Moore, Mgr., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING 
C., and Atlanta, Ga. 
AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Office: 513 South Tryon 
St.. Charlotte, N. C.; Jesse Hodges, Sou. Repr. 
AMERICAN TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Dallas, 


2516 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago, Ill. Sou. 


River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N. C.. 


CYANAMID CO., Textile Resin Dept., Bound Brook, N. J. Sou. 
Walter Knoepfel, Repr., 3333 Wilkinson Blvd., 


CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. 


N. Cc. L. W. Ingle, 


owner. 

AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office, John- 

ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mgr. 

ARKANSAS CO., INC.. P. O Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: Jasper M. 

Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 

ARMOUR & CO., Armour Soap Works, 1355 West 3ist St., Chicago 9, Ill. Dist. 

Divisional Offices: Armour & Co., P. O. Box 2664, Birmingham, Ala.; Armour 

& Co.. 1816 Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: Armour & Co., Jacksonville, 

Fla.;: Armour & Co., Room 601, Chesapeak & Ohio Bidg., Huntington. W. Va. 

ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 

Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C., J. V. Ashley, Sou. Dist. 

Mer. 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, .2130 

N. Tryon 8St., Charlotte, N. C., W. Chester Cobb, Sou. Sales Mer. Technical 

Service Men: Reid Tull, 116 W. Thomas St., Salisbury. N. C., Phone 1497-J: 
- WoL: Mills. 803 Magnolia St., Greensboro, N. C., Phone 3-6282; Philip L. 
_ Lavoie, 19 Polk St., Sylacauga, Ala.; John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, Green- 
~ ville, S. C.. Phone County 7614; Harry Green, 1934 Dimon St., Columbus, Ga., 

Phone 3-9727. Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. Plant, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, 


N. C. 

ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, 
Greenville, S. C.: 215 Central Ave., S. W. Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 Marshall S8t., 
St., Atlanta, Ga. 

BARBER-COLEMAN CO., Rockford, 
ville, 8. C.. J. H. Spencer, Mer. 
BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., S. Charleston, W. Va. Sou. Distributors: 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.; F. H. Ross & Co., Charlotte. N. C 
BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS. Gastonia, N. C. 
BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St.., 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


Winston-Salem, N. C.: 886 Drewery 


Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 


Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 


J. D. Quern and D. 8. 


Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Churlotte, N. C. 

BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames, 185 
Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974: Ralph Gossett, William J. 
Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Phone 150. 


BLACKMAN-UHLER CO., 180 Ezell St., 
Jr., W. B. Uhler, Paul C. Thomas, Atlanta Ga. John C. Turner 
England, Frank T. Seery & Co., Inc., Melrose, Mass 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch S8t., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Harold C. 
Smith, Greenville, S. C.: J. Ernest Brecht, P. O. Box 2023, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mer.: Russell C. 
Young; Reprs.: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga.; Willard E. Smith, Charlotte, 
N. 


BROOKLYN PERFEX CORP., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: 
841, Greenville, S. C. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden; Dallas, 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.; Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.; Spartanburg, 8S. C., Montgomery & Crawford. 
BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattonooga, Tenn. 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville: Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart, W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty; A. J. Kelly, D. H. Gunther, 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. V. Wells, care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lawrence Newman, care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff 
Road, Birmingham, Ala.; Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn, 
Chicago, Tll.;: Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldge., Greenville, 8S. C. 

BURLINGTON ENGINEERING CO., Graham, N. C. Reps.: J. Okey, Gra- 
ham, N. C.; Wm. E. Wyche. Gastonia. N. C.; Chas. L. Okey. Rock Hill, 8. C. 
BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: J. H. 
Zahn, Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 

CAROLINA INDUSTRIAL FILMS, 125 W. First St., Charlotte 2, N. Cc. L. B. 
Roberts, Production Chief: A. H. Sterling, Director of Sales. 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


Spartanburg, S. C. P. C. Blackman, 


Box 916: New 


John Batson, Box 


Reps.: Greenville, 8. C., 


Plants: Chatta- 


Office and warehouse, 


 PIDELITY MACHINE 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C., Division of A. B. Carter, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Rep.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S. Main St., Dallas, 
Tex. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter 5. 
Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St., Charlotte, N. C. Sales 


Reps.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, 8S. C.; J. L. Harkey and P. L 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 
CIBA CO., INC,, Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. Offices 


and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reprs.: Grady Gilbert, Box 
342, Phone 3129, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 
481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, S. C. Jack M. Gibson, 900 Woodside Bldg., Phone 
3713, Greenville, S. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box 132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried 
at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Consolidated Brokerage 
Co., Greenville, S. C.; Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Textile Prod- 
ucts Distributing Co., Rock Hill, S. C.: Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C. 


CLOVERLEAF MFG. Honesdale, 
Station, Charlotte, N. 


COLE MFG. CO., R. be Newran, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place. New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, 
Megr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C., J. Alden Simpson, Mgr.; 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga., J. Cantey Alexander, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales. Co., Comer Blidg., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., L. Hawley Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LCOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Plant: 1505 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 tiemmtictiioe t St., Worcester, Mass. 


Pa. Sou. Rep.: W. A. Kennedy, Dilworth 


Reps.: Greenville. S. C., 1000 Woodside Bldg. W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336: 
Dallas, Tex., O. T: Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: New York, N. Y., 200 
Fifth. Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, 
P..O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 1720, Atlanta 
Ga.:- H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


PAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Textile Accessory Reps.: J. O. Cole, 
P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.: William L. Morgan; P. O. Box 845, Greenville, 
S. ©C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; T. A. 
Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. V-Belt Reprs.: O. E. Stevens, P.O. 
Box 1659, Charlotte, N. C.; R. D. Newton, 1503 Harbert Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; 
©. T. Voyles, 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: V. V. Cook, 528 10th Court. 
S., Birmingham, Ala.; W. E. Wayland, P. O. Box 241, Jacksonville Beach, Fia.; 
A. J. Zeller, 3800 Napoleon Ave., New Orleans, La.: J. M. Hubbard, Dist. Mer.. 
The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga, Textile Jobbers: 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S: C.: Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.;: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: 


Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., La- 
Grange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 
DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville, N. C. Sou 


Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, 
DODENHOFF Co., INC., W. D., Greeriville, S. C. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. 
ment Branch, Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, 8. 
C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., S.W.. W. M. Mitchell 
DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. I., Organic Chemicals Dept., 
Wilmington, Del. D. C. Newman, Mer. Sou. District: 
Church St., R. D. Sloan, Mer.;: J. D. Sandridge, 
Davidson, W. I. Pickens, M. D. Haney, Jr., H. H. Field, H. B. Constable, N. R 
Vieira, W. R. Ivey, I. F. Chambers, B. S. Nicholson, J. T. Hasty, Jr.: J. A 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; T. R. Johnson, Greenville, S. C.;: J. T. McGregor 
#reensboro, N..C.; J. A. Kidd; High Point. N. C.; John L. Dabbs. Jr., Hickory 


N. C. 


Charlotte Office, 414 5S. 
Asst. Mgr. Reprs.: E. P 


N.C. Atlanta Office, 1206 Spring St., N. W., A. B. Owens, Mgr. Reprs.: W. F 
Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr., J. H. Stradley, W. A. Howard, Gav'!e Rogers, J. L 
Fesperman, Jr., John 8S. Gardner: C. H. Asbury, Chattanooga, Tenn.: M. 8S 


Morrison, Jr., Knoxville, Tenn.: A. W. Pickens, 
Orlando, Fla.; J. A. Verhage, Memphis, Tenn. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 11844 W. Fourth 
St., Charlotte, N. C., George A. Pield, Mgr.; Clifton E.- Watson, Mer. Sou 
Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt., P. O. Box 1982. Phone Main 
2643, Atlanta, Ga.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas 1, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., and Allen 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rep.: R. C. Aycock., 911 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. 


Columbus, Ga.; J. E. Dempsey 


Sou. 


Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 


Process Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga. 
Tenn 

ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., 1337 W. Second Ave., Gastonia. 
N. C.; C. E. Honeycutt. 


GATES RUBBER CO.; Denver 17, Colo. 


Sales Offices and Warehouses at 605 
W. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C.: 


1620 Comer Bldg., Birmingham. Ala.: 110 Milbs 


St., Houston, Tex.; 1710 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. Sales Office at 521-523 C 
& S&S. National Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga 
GENERAL CHEMICAL CO., 40. Rector St., New York. N. ¥. Bou. Sales and 


Technical Service Offices: 45 Edgewood Ave., S.E., Atlanta, Ga.: 2000 Race St. 
Baltimore 30, Md.; 818 Tuckaseege Rd.. P. ©. Box 970, Charlotte 1, WN. O.: 


3909 Capito] Ave., Houston 3. Tex. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bldg., 
Sou. Sales Mer.: David B. Smith, Asst. Sou. 
son, Asheville. N. C.: Frank B. Crusan. 
Atlanta. Ga.; H. C. Mills, Jr.. Columbia, S. C.; Guy H. Sowards, Raleigh, N 
a: FW. Black, Richmond, Va.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr.,’ Bluefield, W. Va.; 
E. H. Chapman, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.; James E, Campbell, 
Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C. 


Charlotte 1, N. C. C. J. Lassiter, 
Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thomp- 
Greenville, S. C.: Hugh D. Brower, 
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Rhode Island Warp Shop Equip- | 


Main Office, § 


7, 
£ 
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| 
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GENERAL MILL REPAIRS 
Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles vs, conn 
| Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original diameter | coRN STARCHES, DEXTRINE™ pips, 1OWA 
hee METHOD OF RAISING FLUTES PATENTED, NO. 1,887,510 NEW YORK, 
s. | SOUTHERN OFFICES: 
ales Give usat nal 
| Cc. E. HONEYCUTT 
sc Mi | GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO. 
ried : 1337 West Second Avenue + Gastonia, North Carolina 
rage 
= 
orth | 
MORE PROFITABLE FABRICS 
er. Many old standard fabrics are no longer 
™- profitable. Are you preparing to make 
and these fabrics where the profit. margin is 
y greater and has every indication of con- 
“ns ¥ tinuing? We probably can help on this. 
200 : 
ries, 
inta. 
me | WELLMAN OPERATING CORPORATION 
ile, i 1 EAST 88TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
J. E. SIRRINE & Manufacturers of 
GREENVILLE SOUTH CAROLINA All Type Fluted Rolls 
COMBERS — SPINNING — LAP MACHINES. 
ESTASLISHED 1904 DRAWING ROLLS 
A SPECIALTY 
TEXTILE MILLS + RAYON PLANTS + KNITTING MILLS + DYE HOUSES o 
BLEACHERIES + STEAM UTILIZATION » STEAM POWER PLANTS | 7 
WATER WASTE DISPOSAL - APPRAISALS PLANS REPORTS 
American Textile Sheet Metal Works We also arrange present : 
DALLAS, N. C. drawing frames for long 
P. O. Box 1152, Temporary Tel. County 2812 ‘ a 
synthetic staple up to 
oe We build New and Repair d : di th h : 
PICKER SCREENS 
anc 
St. COMBER TIN WORKS. 
Gossett Machine Works 
14 Years E lence—Quality Work 
West Franklin Avenue Gastonia, N. C. 
aN. | L, W. INGLE, owner Phone 213 
pbell, & 
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GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., S. H. Williams, Mgr. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


GRAHAM CHEMICAL CO., Graham, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: J. A. Okey, Graham, 
N. C.; Wm. E. Wyche, Gastonia, N. C.; Chas. L. Okey, Rock Hill, 8. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester 4, Mass. Sou. Reps.: D. A. Ahistrand, 
S. E. Dist. Mgr., P. O. Box 4028, Atianta, Ga.; W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany 
Road, Charlotte 3, N. C.,. Phone 3-9573; F. W. Tisdell, P. O. Box 4028, 
Atlanta, Ga., Phone; P. T. Pinckney, Jr., Route 2, Germantown, Tenn., Phone 
9. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black, Woodside Bidg. Annex, Greenville, 5. C.; 
The Cameron & Barkley Co., 160 Meeting St., Charleston, S. C.; Columbus 
Iron Works Co., 901 Front St., Columbus, Ga.; The Textile Mill Supply Co., 
1300 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C.; Arkansas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Fourth and 


Louisiana Sts., Pine Bluff, Ark.; Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana, 
Ark,; Keith-Simmons Co., Inc., Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St., Mobile, Ala.; Henry A. 


Petter Supply Co., 101-214 S. First St., Paducah, Ky.; Southern Supply Co., E. 
Orleans St., Jackson, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co., 822 Tchoupitoulas St., New Orleans, La.; Weaks Supply Co., 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts., Monroe, La.; Battery Machinery Co., 100-102 N. 
Second Ave., Rome, Ga.; The Cameron & Barkley Co., 605 E. Forsyth 8t., 
Jacksonville, Fla.; The Cameron & Barkley Co., 6107 S. Franklin St., Tampa. 
Fla.; Fulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson St., Atlanta, Ga.; Sharp Battery & Elec- 
tric Co., Broad and Fourth 8t., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co., 406-12 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; Lewis Supply Co., 477 S. Main S8t., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. Geo. A. 
McFetters, Megr., Phone 23-0205; W. P. (Bill) Anderson, Phone 17122; C. F. 
Wallace, Phone 2-0663. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8. C. 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


GRINNELL CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants: 1431 W. Morehead 8t., 
Charlotte 1, N. C.; 240 N. Highland Ave., N.E., Atlanta 2, Ga. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga. A. M. Wright, Greenville, 8. C.; W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg, 5S. 
Cc.’ J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.; G. P. 
King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


H. & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller, Sales and Service 
Representatives. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.; Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, .N. C. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HETHERINGTON & SONS, INC., 72 Lincoln St., Boston 11, Mass. Sou. Rep.: 
Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. O. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 

ps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div. 1301 W. Morehead S&t., 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville, 8S. C., Tel. 4856-J; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex., 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443; G. J. Reese, 315 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La.; C. L. 
Elgert, 3006 Chesapeake Bank Bidg., 7 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md., Tel. 
Saratoga 2388; T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Glen Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620; 
J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Ra., N.. E., Apt. 6-B, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 
7660; V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, Tenn.; C. G. Schultz, 1301 
W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; 5S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 
1507, or, 30244 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654; J. C. Mahaffey, 
Warp Size Specialist, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; W. C. McMann, 
1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; W. A. Isenburg, Lubrica- 
tion Engineer, 1301 W. Morehead 8St., Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., THE, 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth 8t., 5.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; 
J. FPloyd Childs, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.; Carl M. Moore, 
Agent; Southwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg.. 
Austin, Tex. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 
INDUSTRIAL AIR C©CO., Needham, Mass. 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 
lotte 3, N. C., G. A. White. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.: J. H. Mason, P. O. 
Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.; W. L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
Ss. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E.H., Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N .c. Sou. 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. C.; Sou. Sales Megr., 8S. B. 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, 8. C.; Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, Box 
778, Atlanta, Ga.; Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.;: 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Oo., Gastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. 
C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, 8. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 
Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belt- 
ing Co., Greenville, S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., P. O. Box 647, Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., 831 Moretz Ave., 
P. O. Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes, Mer. 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Eearny, N. J. (Hygrolit). Sou. Plant and Offices, 
Greenville, S. C. W. O. Slimback, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Harold Mahon, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Wm. P. Russell, Atlanta, Ga.; Charles C. Withington, Greenville, 
s. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 
Greenville, S. C.; Claude B. Ller, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, 8. 
C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.: Luke J. 
Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace, Homewood, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


1440-44 8S. Tryon 8t., Char- 


Phone 6450, Charlotte, N. C., 


1200 Woodside Bidg., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Sou. Rep.: T. 


J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer, 8. C 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke, Phone 3-4287, 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M, Greenville, 8. C. 


LANDIS, OLIVER D., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 4, N. C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.; W. R. Sargent, P. 
O. Box 1044, Greenville, 8. C. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. Henry W. Hersey, Selling 
Agent, 444 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


LUTTRELL & CO., C. E., Greenville, 5. C. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., 
ents: Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bldg., 
Jr., Grant Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC., THE, Passaic, N. J. Factory: North Charleston, 8. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama—-Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery; Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston; Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham; Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia—American 
Mchy. Co., Atlanta; Bigg Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky—Graft-Pelle Co., 
Louisville; North Carolina—Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte; Dillon Supply Co.., 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount; Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charles- 
ton; Carolina Supply Co., Greetville; Columbia Supply Co., Columbia; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg; Sumter Mchy. Co.; Sumter. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt. & Sup. C»., Chattanooga; Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co., 
Johnson City, Brooks Equip. & Mfg. Co., Knoxville; Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 
ville; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, ©. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St., 
Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred O. 
Tilson, Sou. Dist? Sales Mgr. Reprs.: R. C. Staples, Z. N. Holler, Frank 
Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: Walter 5S. 
Coleman, P. O. Box 722, Salisbury, N. C.; 8S. C. Repr.: James P. Coleman, P. O. 


New York City. Sou. Correspond- 
Charlotte, N. C.; John P.. Maguire, 


New York City. 


Box 1351, Greenville, S. C.; Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: R. L. Holloway, P. O. 
Box 4334, Atlanta, Ga. 
MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 ony St., Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 


Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main S8t., 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep.: (including Canada) C. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley 
& Co., Ltd., Leiscester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO., St. Louis 4, Mo. G. Y. Prankle, Gen. Branch 
Mgr., Brown Marx Bidg., Birmingham 3, Ala.; J. B. Trotter, Johnston ae. 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO., 42-B Adams St., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Repr.: 


Slaughter Machinery Co., Charlotte 2 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen Office, 40 
Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr., Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L. 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First S8t., 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Shuford, C. J. Dulin and J. A. Parker, Jefferson Stand- 
ard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 James 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; James I. White, American Savings Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. H. Jackson, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones, 
508 Cotton Exchange Bidg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt. L. E. Taylor, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Prank S. Beacham, Honea Path, 8S. C.: B. 
Askew, P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga.; J. Fred Sumner, Mt. Holly, N. C.: J. K. 
Sumner, P. O. Box 1607, Charlotte, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua. N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Whse., 224 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C., Phone 3-7191. Falls L. Thoma- 
son, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales Engineers: W. C. Taylor, P. O. Box 1161, 
Greensboro, N. C.; F. D. Jacoway, Box 28, Atlanta, Ga.; Claud M. Hendrix. 
P. O. Box 28, Atlanta, Ga.; F. W. Phillips, Box 782, Greenville, S. C.: James 
E. McNeely, Jr., 223 W. Fourth St., Gastonia, N. C.; James A. Sorrells, Jr., 
Box 1062, Nashville, Tenn. ; 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John B. Batson, P. O. Box 841, 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City 2, N. J. Sou. 
Sales and Service: E. W. Elumph, Cliff Myers, Thomas Wilheit, Charlotte, 
N. O. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Repr.: 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


PAGE BELTING CO., INC., P. O. Box 482, Concord, N. H. Sou. Repr.: 
liam M. Virgin, 3410 Alta Vista Dr., Chattanooga, Tenn., Phone 2-9457, Special 
Repr.: L. Robert B. Rowland, P. O. Box 1313, Greenville, 5. C., Phone 1302. 
Distributors: Dillon Supply Co., 5 West St., Raleigh, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., 
Church 8St., Durham, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., 5 Church St.. Rocky Mount. 
N. ©.; Dillon Supply Co., E. Mulberry St., Goldsboro, N. C.: Chattanooga 
Belting & Supply Co., 1221-1225 Market St., Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. ©. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PAWTUCKET MFG CO., ‘Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Distributor: Industrial Sup- 
ply Co., Clinton, 8. C. 


PEACH & CO., D. W:, Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach. 
PEASE & CO., 119% E. Fifth 8t., Charlotte, N. Cc. 

PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave.. 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer., 805 Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, 


Ga., J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office; C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro. 


N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bldg. Spartanburg, 8. C... Stocks 
carried at convenient points. 
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COOLING—VENTILATING 
MOISTENING—HEATING 
HUMIDIFYING INSTALLATIONS 


ENGINEERING AND SERVICE 


NDUSTRIAL 
COOLING & MOISTENING CO., INC. 


PHONE 7719 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO 
Hartsville S C 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


RUBBER AND ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


“Ett A SOUTHERN MILL” 


NORTH CHARLESTON, 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY. MASS.. U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 
John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C 


(READY TO SERVE YOU) 


= RAyBEsTos- MANHATTAN. inc 


Johnson Company 


4 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


TELEPHONE 6450 P. O. BOX 1418 


Modern 
Package and Rotary 
Machines 


ALL STAINLESS STEEL 


Manufactured by 


BURLINGTON ENGINEERING CO. 


GRAHAM, N. C. 


Represented by 


TEXTILE BULLETIN e@ December 15, 1946 


J. A. Okey . . Graham, N. C. 
W.F. Okey... . Graham, N. C. 
Chas. L. Okey. Rock Hill, S. C. 
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PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO. (Group Department, Joseph F. Freeman, Mgr.) 
Home Office, Greensboro, N. C. Group Specialists: Ed. A. Maxwell, E. G. Jones, 
Joe L. McLean. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Blidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfore Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 
mercial Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 


RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA, Atlanta, Ga. Distributor for North and South 
Carolina: Southern Radio Corp., 1201 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Dis- 
tributor for Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee: The Yancey Co., 340 Peach- 
tree St., N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO., THE, Main Office: 335-37 W. Fifth Sst., 
Cincinnati 1, O. Tel. Cherry 7830; Atlanta Office: Erwin Worstman, 888 Ma- 
rietta St., Atlanta 1, Ga., Tel. Hemlock 1677; Charlotte Office: J. R. Wikle and 
John Vogler, P. O. Box 1088, Charlotte 1, N. C. Tel. 4-1626; Dallas Office: D. 
F. McKinnon, 3200 Main St., Dallas, Tex., Tel. Central 6415. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Thomas J. Hall, Thomas 
H. McKenzie; Harry H. Sims, William W. Ray. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth 8t., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. BE. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 4305, C. 
R. Mitchell, Mer. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green- 
ville, 5. C.; A. S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.;: L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. 
O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C.; R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, 
N. C. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Phone 2-3201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atlanta,.Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Greenville, 
S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Son. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gavle, Sou. Agt.: F. Robbins Lowe 
and C. P. Clanton, Selling Agts., Atlanta. Ga.: Miles A. Comer and H. M. 
Walsh, Selling Agts.: Greenville, S. C., Charles .S. Smart, Jr., Selling Agt. 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC., 115 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: 
John Klinck, 304 Forest Ave., Augusta, Ga. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: Vasser 
Woolley, John R. Seydel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.; W. L. Whisnant, 
Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Rep.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1090 
Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants only). 
Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., 
Dallas, Tex.: A: Welling La Grone, 1105 Augusta St., Greenville, 5. C 


SHELL OIL CO., INC., 50 W. 50th St., New York 20, N. Y. Div. Office Head- 
quarters: 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md.; B: G. Symon, Mgr., Lubricants 
Dept., 50 W. 50th St., New York 20, N. Y.; Jay Trexler, Mgr. Industrial 
Products, Shell Oil Co., Inc., 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md., Phone 
University 4890; L. A. Gregg, Industrial Repr., 2010 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, 
3, N. C., Phone 2-0704; James Lowry, Dist. Mgr., 613 S. Calvert St., Charlotte, 
N. C.; C. C. Hurst, Dist. Mgr., Shell Oil Co., Inc., Spring Garden S8t., Ext., 
Greensboro, N. C.; R. Phenix, Dist. Mgr. Shell Oil Co., Inc., Pinckney 
Court, Spartanburg, S. C.; J. C. Metze, Dist. Mgr., Shel) Oil Co., Inc., 700 
Blossom 8St., Columbia, S. C.; Div. Offices: 400 William-Oliver Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga., E. R. Boswell, Mgr. Industrial Products. Office and Bulk Depots: Atlanta, 
Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.: Chattanooga, Tenn.; Houston, Tex.; Jackson, Miss.; 
Jacksonville, Fla.: Knoxville, Tenn.; Macon, Ga.; Montgomery, Ala.; Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; New Orleans, La. . 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga., 
F. W. Schwettmann, Mer., Lubricating Sales; G. C. Wilson, Mgr., Industrial Oil 
Sales. State Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla., Co- 
lumbia, S.. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, Tenn., Jackson, Miss, Industrial 
Lubricating Engineers: C. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham 1, Ala.;: C. QO. 
Penn, P. O. Box 2090, Jackson, Miss.: L. M. Kay, 332 8th St., N. E., Atlanta, 
Ga.: G. R. Dyer, P. O. Box 1710, Atlanta 1, Ga.; R. L. Parrish, 211 Claire 
Drive, Thomasville, Ga.: A. F. Landers, P. O. Box 1685, Lakeland, Fla:.; R. R. 
Boatright, P. O. Box 4009, Jacksonville 1, Fla.: W. A. Edmundson, 124 143rd 
Ave., St. Petersburg 6, Fla.; W. H. Lipscomb, 31 Pinkney St., Greenville, 8S. C.; 
M. KEK. Williams, 135 Shelbourne Rd. Asheville, N. C.; J. O. Holt, P. O. Box 
5516, State College Station, Raleigh, N. C.: R. A. Smith, P. O. Box 1366, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; H. 8S. Fite, P. O. Box 299, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, 8S. C. 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 513 8S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Eingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. S. Meservey, 
134 McClean St., Decatur, Ga.; and Ala. Rep.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C. WN. C. Rep.: Jack Alexander, Box 1623, Phone 7777, 
Charlotte, N. C.; part. of N. C. and S. C. Rep.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St., Kingsport, Tenn.: Tenn. and Va. Rep.: J. D. Cox, V-Pres., Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C., and Kingsport, Tenn.: O. L. (‘‘Blackie’’) Carter, Box 
2206, Phone 2043, Greenville, 8S. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 224 W. ist St., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, 5S. C.: South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 903 Pulaski St., Columbia, S. C.; Tennessee District Office: 
Third National Bank Bidg., Nashville 3, Tenn.: Warehouses: Knoxville, Tenn., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Columbia, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 
S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Earl H. Walker, 
Guilford College, N. C.; H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.: 
M. W. Fletcher, 2973 Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: 
A. P. Mauldin. 1376 Graham S8t., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: E. G. Merritt. 649 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.; J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St., N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe 8t., Columbia, 8S. C.: 8S. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
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SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney, 5S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Benson Davis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; Charlotte, N. 
Ci, ,L. A. Dillon; Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: George A. Dean, H. A. 
uilchell Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C.: W. T. O'’Steen, Greenville, 

C.: Walter P. Hope, Atlanta, Ga.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo Lane, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, 8S. C., J. d. 


Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Bat- . 


son and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 
268 McDonough Blvd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Shuttles, a division 
of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 5. C., J. J. Kauf- 
mann, Jr., Mgr. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr., W. N. Kline, 2500 Ros- 
well Ave,, Charlotte, N. C.; E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St., Fall River, Mass. D. J. 
Quillen, Sou. Mgr., P. O. Box 269, Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: D. C. Ander- 
son, P. O. Box 629, Cedartown, Ga.; J. R. Frederline, Jr., P. O. Box 968, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; H. B. Cabiness, Box 188, Monroe, N. C. 


TERRELL CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principle cities. 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.; D. L. Keys, 8S. Brooklyn 
Sta., Baltimore, Md.; W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.; F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, 
N. C.; W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott, Greensboro, N. C.; B. D. Heath and 
C. W. Meador, Charlotte, N. C.; J. 8. Leonard, Greenville, S. G.; F. G. 
Mitchell, Charleston, S. C.; L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.;: A. C. Keiser, Jr., 


. Atlanta, Ga.; J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala. 
THE STANLEY WORKS, New Brittain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: G. H. Little, 


Harrison Bldg., Room 414, 4 8S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa., Tel. Rittenhouse 
9977; G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Memphis 3, Tenn., Tel. 
8-7117; M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General Taylor St., New Orleans 15, La., Tel. 
Magnolia 5353; H. C. Jones, care The Stanley Sales Co., 410 Candler Blidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Jackson 5588; G. J. McLernon, 209 Hubbard St., San An- 
tonio 2, Tex., Tel. Travis 3653; C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia Ave., Charlotte 4, 
N. C., Tel. 3-7015; J. A. Dickson, 720 Market St., Knoxville, Tenn., Tel. 3-4566; 
T. P. West, Jr., 7 Mallard St., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 3515-M. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., 1300-10 S. Mint St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
S. E. Dist. Office: 1122 S. Blvd., Charlotte 3, N. C.; K. M. Slocum, Dist. Mer., 
Charlotte 2-3063. 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville 8. 
S.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.: D. C. Ragan, 
High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. 8. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO.,. Providence, R. I Sou. Offices. 819 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin: 903 White- 
head Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Agt. J. W. Stribling. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 
S. Main 8St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St., Greenville, S. C., Robt. W. Bailey, Sou. Sales Mgr. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office and Stock 
Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Also W. L. 
Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus. Ga. 


VIRGINIA SMELTING CO., West Norfolk, Va. 
WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., INC., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, Sou. 
Megr., 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, S. C. Greenville Tex- 
tlle Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: 
A. A. ("Red’’) Brame, 607 Northridge St., Greensboro, N. C.;: D. B. Dorman, 
Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Factory at Rock 
Hill, 8. C. Sou. Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. C.: Henry 
Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, 5S. C.; W..E. H. Searcy, UI, Box 123, Grif- 
fin, Ga. : 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.:  Re- 
public Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 


WATSON & DESMOND, 11845 W. Fourth 8t., Charlotte, N. C. Clifton E. Wat- 
son and 8. P. V. Desmond, P. O. Box 1954, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Walter 
F. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll. 
703 Jefferson Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, 8. C. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St., Boston 10. Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Ernest Hail, 901-A Sul Ross St., Houston, Tex.: Marshall Whitman. 
Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; R. T. Hardy, 1012 Garfield Ave., Palmyra. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY C©O., TROY, P. O. Box 1245, Charlotte, WN. C. 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock: Atlanta Office, 
1317 Healey Bldg. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Repr.: J. H. 
Windle, Jr., No. 4 Beverly Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. ©.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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BOBBIN STRIPPER 


HIGH CLEANING CAPACITY 
Protects barrel and finish. Usu- 
ally pays for itself in one year— 
always within 18 months. 


Complete information promptly furnished upon request 


The Terrell Co.. Ine. 


CHARLOTTE, C. 


-. 3. Westaway Co., Ltd. . Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 
James F: Notman .. . . Needham, Mass.—N. E. States 


. W. S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J.—Penn.. N. J. and N. Y. 
eo. Thomas & Co. . Manchester, England.—European Agt. 


Established 1838 


High Speed Overedging, 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines for Use 
on Knitted and Woven 
Wear of All Kinds. 


Quality Results 
— High Produc- 
tion — Conveni- 
ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and Re- 
pair — Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street Distributors Hartford 6, Conn. 


Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, 5S. C. 


Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


ON THE ROAD 


Do you ever examine the 


“road” on your rings that 
the Traveler must take? If 
this “road” can’t be im- 
proved get the right Traveler 
to run over that type of 
“road.” 


D. C. ANDERSON 
Box 629, Cedartown, Ga. 
J. R. FEDERLINE, JR. 
Box 968, Spartanburg, S. C. 
H. B. CABANISS 
Box 188, Monroe, N. C. 


AY, 
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down your workers. 


VIS 


Stealing Production 


* Just right means faster, 


better work. 


Save Wasted Minutes 
With Wheeler Skilled Lighting! 


“Borderline Vision” — lighting that’s just a shade too dark may be rob- 
bing you of precious production time... 

The time it takes a worker to take a second look. The time — and money — 
it costs you if work isn’t just right. The little slow-downs that add up to an 
expensive lag in production. 

For 65 years Wheeler has specialized i in light engineering that eliminates 
such Borderline Vision. Wheeler Re flectors are designed to control light - 
to put light to work where it belongs — on the job. Their high reflection 
factor gets top illumination from standard lamps. And their rugged, porce- 
lain-enamel coated construction means longer service — easier maintenance 

Don’t be fooled by a lighting system that may look all right at a glance. 
Better, faster work is almost automatic when you install Wheeler Skilled 


- Lighting. Write for full details on the complete line of Wheeler Fluorescent 


and Incandescent Reflectors now! Wheeler Reflector Company, 


275 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. Representatives in New York and 
principal cities. 


Distributed Exclusively Thrsach Electrical W holesalers 


—/ SKILLED LIGHTING 


"3 
MADE BY SPECIALISTS 
88 


All-Steel Open-End Fluorescent Unit 


Available for two or three 40-watt, or two 
100-watt lamps. Broad wiring channel 
with accessible. enclosed ballast. Mounts 
from chain or conduit, individually or in 
eontinuous runs, 


RLM Solid Neck Incandescent Reflector 


Maximum lighting effici- 
ency for either indoor or 
outdoor use. Expertly 
designed, ruggedly 
built. 75 to 
1500 watts. 


IN LIGHTING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1881 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital] 


The pattern of new labor and strike-restricting 
legislation, which can be expected in finished 


form before the middle of 1947, is rapidly taking ° 


shape as Republican leaders decide upon their 
form of organization in the next Congress. The 
fact that after the coal strike, other strikes seem 
much less probable, is not having visible effect. 


Every indication now points to the prospect of 
very comprehensive legislation that will revise 
the code of industrial relations, with the power of 
labor unions to close down the country or to tie 
up vital and strategic industries on the whim 
and caprice of their leaders s going out at the win- 
dow. 


Public pressure for restrictions on the unions 
and their leaders is growing by the hour, and 
attested by the mail that is piling up on Congres- 
sional desks. Much of it is from union rank-and- 
file members, who ask for curbs on their leaders. 


Republican leaders are demanding a _ three- 
member controlling majority on the four prin- 
cipal committees of the Senate in the coming 
session, but they will be content with a bare ma- 
jority of one on the 11 remaining committees. 
The four major committees, as they are ranked 
in importance, are Education and Labor, Appro- 
priations, Rules and Public Lands. The Republi- 
cans want 11 members of these committees, and 
would allow the Democrats eight members. 


The center of the battle is around the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee, which will be charged 
with reporting out labor legislation. In the last 
Congress this committee was strongly packed 
with New Deal adherents, some of whom were 
Republicans who voted as often with the Ad- 
ministration group as they did with their own 
partisans. On the outcome of the battle depends 
essentially the kind of labor and anti-strike 
legislation that will be reported to the Senate in 
the coming session. 


Hold-over or re-elected Democrats who will re- 
main on this. committee are Senators Murray. of 
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Montana, Thomas of Utah, Pepper of Florida, 
Ellender of Louisiana, Hill of Alabama, Chavez 
of New Mexico; Johnston of South Carolina and 
Fulbright of Arkansas. If the ratio of 11 to eight 
is adopted, the Democratic contingent will con- 
sist of these eight members. 


Under the preponderant weight of New Deal 
pressure, the committee voted out in the last ses- 
sion such bills as the 65 to 75-cent minimum wage 
bill, the Fair Employment Practices Bill, the $25 
for 26 weeks idleness compensation bill, the 
nationalized health and medical bill, and a multi- 
tude of similar measures. 


On the other hand, the committee scuttled the 
Case Labor Bill as it was passed by the House, 
and attempted to again bury the Hobbs Anti- 
Racketeering Bill-as had been done in the pre- 
vious Congress. The Petrillo Bill was reported 


out only when a majority of the Senate indicated 


that it would vote to discharge the committee 
from further consideration unless the measure 
was brought out. 


In all recent sessions of Congress the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee has been a graveyard 
in which was buried every piece of labor legisla- 
tion that was passed by the House. The bill of 
Representative Smith of Virginia, to amend the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act and the initial ver- 
sion of the Smith-Connally Act, still rests in its 
pigeon holes. 


The House-passed Case Bill was reported out, 
in wholly rewritten form, only after the Senate 
seemed determined to discharge the committee, 
and House leaders had indicated no more impor- 
tant legislation would be sent to the Senate until 
the Case Bill was out of the way. 


Republicans claim that the fate of labor legis- 
lation is bound up in their demand for three extra 
members on the committee, and in this conten- 
tion they are supported by several Southern 
senators. The new House leadership has indi- 
cated that it is tired of the committee being a 
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graveyard for all House-enacted labor or strike 
legislation, and is insisting on a house cleaning. 


A strong contingent of Administration Demo- 
crats, with some Republicans, in both the House 
and the Senate are urging that action on proposed 
labor legislation should be held up until the Su- 
preme Court renders its decision in the appeal 
of John L. Lewis from the contempt citation rul- 
ing of Justice Goldsborough. 


Senator Taft and other party leaders have de- 
clared their unwillingness to wait for this deci- 
sion, and assert that it has little bearing on the 
broad objectives of proposed labor legislation. 
The Lewis matter, they say, is only one segment 
of a very wide and long program for revision of 
‘the industrial relations code. ? 


In addition to reviving all of the provisions of 
the Truman-vetoed Case Bill, Senator Taft be- 
lieves that these points should be covered in a 
new labor law program: (1) limitations on the 
closed shop; (2) a solution for or a ban on in- 
dustry-wide strikes; (3) a ban on jurisdictional 
and sympathy strikes; (4) prohibition of strikes 
during the life of a wage contract; (5) cooling 
off periods in labor disputes, with provision for 
cooling off extensions; (6) adequate mediation 
machinery, with employers and employees on an 
equal footing; (7) financial accounting by labor 
unions; (8) consideration of incorporation and 
other responsibility features for labor unions, 
and (9) changes in the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act. 


Whatever may be the fate of labor legislation, 
and in whatever form it may emerge from Con- 
gress, there are certain definite and controlling 
facts in the picture now. The first is that the 
great unorganized mass of people across. the 
country are demandng much more drastic curbs 
on labor, and laws that are more restrictive, 
than Congress appears now to be willing to im- 
pose. Much of this pressure is arising from the 
Lewis coal strike. 


Another strongly determinative factor is that 
the country has been shaken to its bed rock ap- 
parently by the coal strike, and a realization that 
by the first of the year, even with rationing and 
emergency controls, the nation would have been 
in a state of economic collapse, with unemploy- 
ment approaching 15,000,000. 


There’s a protest, too, from the rank and file 
of union members. Many of them joined unions 
against their will during the war period, with 
continuance enforced upon them by maintenance- 
of-union provisions in wage contracts. They must 
obey the union leaders or lose their jobs. Lewis 
has the power to force any miner out of his 
union, and out of a job, who fails to obey his 
commands. 


Some of the union members cite enormous 
lesses in wages for the time lost in strikes that 
they did not want. This is especially true of 
workers who were caught in last winter’s strike 
epidemic. 


Estimates are that coal miners have lost in 
excess of $700 apiece in wages because of strike 
idleness in 1946, and the average loss of auto- 
mobile workers, including idleness from strikes 
in plants making parts, is estimated at twice this 
sum. 


Either way that the injunction case of Lewis 
goes in the Supreme Court, organized labor in 
the manner it has run its affairs since the end of 
the war is going to lose in this Congress. The 
right to strike is going to be sharply hedged with 
restrictions, and there will be curbs on the powers 
of union leaders to do as they please in calling 
strikes. 


C. I. O., whose big unions are weakened from 
earlier strikes this year, fears a raid by John L. 
Lewis. Murray’s treasury is weak, and he’s not 
in position to wage a contest with Lewis now. 
Lewis knows Murray’s desire to retire, and only 
waits the signal to invite dissident C. I. O. unions 
to join his catch-all District 50, which is not a 
district at all. 


Members of Congress have reached the boiling 
point on strikes and work stoppages. Quietly, be- 
hind the scenes, Republican senators are working 
out a new industrial labor relations code, incor- 
porating all strong provisions of the Case Bill, 
and permanently barring any strike in a govern- 
ment-operated industry. 


New labor legislation will be designed to make 
all unions legally and financially responsible, and 
may require their incorporation, with public 
financial accountings. Labor leaders privately 
admit they are powerless to head off drastic legis- 
lation in the coming session. 


Congress interprets the recent election as a 
mandate to pass strike-restricting legislation. 
With eye rubs and head scratching, organized 
labor is realizing it has overplayed its hand, and 
that it’s unprofitable to take the unorganized 
masses by the throat and strangle them. 


The strike epidemic of a year ago has become 
a Frankenstein, and big and uncontrolled labor, 
with ruthless power over workers and the public 
alike, plainly sees the handwriting on the wall. 
Congressional mail shows hardening public senti- 
ment for drastic anti-strike legislation. 


All war controls except on rents will go out at 
the window in the early stages of the new Con- 
gress. Heavy majorities against continuation 
prevail in both branches, 
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Amidst the confusion of all the recent price increases, 


we are pleased to announce a continuation of National 


Aniline’s unwavering policy in connection with Nacconols: 


“NO INCREASE IN PRICE” 


This follows a policy of continual price reductions_over 
the past 15 years and today, despite largely increased 
wage and raw material costs, our price is one-third its 
original level. 


Customers can be assured of our rigid adherence to the 
policy of consistently passing along the benefits of 
superior quality and lower prices resulting from larger 
production and improved chemical technology. 


New plants are under construction and more 
capacity will be available next year. 


Mational Aniline is America's oldest and larg- gent NACCONOL NR, today the most widely 


wet producer of synthetic organic detergents. | used. Our unmatched technical experience 


Metional Aniline developed America’s in this field and unequalled pro- 


duction facilities are at your service, 


DIVISION OF 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, WN. Y. 
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